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POETRY. 


A FOREST PATH. 


BY ELIZA 8. TURNER, 











I know a narrow forest-path, that climbs 

The mountain side, arched thick with chestnut leaves 
And maple, and the black-green massive oak, 
Guarding from highest noon their under-world 

Of beauteous life that cannot bear the light— 

A curious under-world of mild decay ; 

Each prone trunk, lying over where he fell, 
Enamelled with fine lichens, couched in ferns, 
While stitch by stitch, soft, broidering mosses make 
His gay, green shroud, pricked out with coral cups; 
And each unseemly, rotten gap is filled 

With orange fungus, and the straight club moss 
Spreads like a small pine forest round his feet. 





ARBUTUS. 


As on the forest’s tangled edge, 
The sweetest flowers are blowing, 
Deep hid with autumn’s withered leaves 
And none their bed foreknowing. 


Till loving hands with patient care 
Each faded,leaf upturning, 

Reveal at last, earth’s purest flower, 
The sweet arbutus burning. 
So from the life whose tangled maze, 
’Twouldjseem were no redeeming, 
The patient hand must cull the leaves 
To hidden beauty beaming. 

Though where to us are withered leaves, 
(’Tis this the lesson teaches) 

To him who toils with loving hands, 
The sweet arbutus reaches. 





GRANDMOTHER. 


BY MRS. AGNES E. MITCHELL, 


: * 
The sky is blue; the wind creeps through the clover, 
Playing at hide-and-seek ; 
Then lifts the curtains, like a graceful lover, 
Kissing her withered cheek. 
Il. 
She seems to blush, yet keeps on with her knitting, 
Down in her easy chair, 
And thoughts like clouds are o’er her face a-flitting, 
Whose shadows touch her hair. 
Ill. 
Ah me! but she is dainty, pure and regal 
As any queen I know; 
Her shining eyes,—the ring-dove and the eagle 
Dwell in the depths below. 
IV. 
She ismy mother’s gracious, loving mother,— 
So stately, yetso sweet; 
Oh, never on this planet lived another 
In all grace so complete! 
Vv 


Her mind is busy as her busy fingers, 
This summer afternoon ; 
Amid the rosy past her memory lingers 
When all the year was June. 
VI. 
Again the soft, sweet wind; and through the clover 
Comes dark-eyed Lee Du Fay; 
A rose would blush were peerless Lee her lover— 
And so does Lettice Grey. 
VIL. 
His grand old home,—she sees the marble shining 
Away among the trees ;— 
Its genial corridors, and roses twining,— 
Her home has none of these. 
VII. 
Ah, well-a-day ! among the reddening apples, 
They walked a mile away, 
Where yellow leaves the grassy headland dapples 
With wanton winds at play. 
IX. 
He offered her his heart and hand and portion, 
But, “Nay” she said, and then,— 
Her poor, proud heart years after prayed the ocean, 
“Oh, bring him back again!’’ 
x. 
So, as the wind sweeps through the dotted clover, 
Grown redder since last week, 
Raising the curtains, wild and reckless rover, 
To kiss her faded cheek, 
xI 
She puts away the hallowed retrospection, 
And checks an anguished sigh ; 
And no one dreams of all that old affection 
Save grandmother and I, 





LETTERS FROM OVER-SEA. 


STEAMSHIP NEVADA, May 3, 1871. 

To-morrow we expect to reach Queens- 
town. I wonder whether Columbus found 
his second voyage as exciting as his first; 
whether the ocean is like one of Thackeray’s 
novels, which one can begin again and read 
through with renewed appetite after reaching 
Finis, or like one by Wilkie Collins, whose se- 
cret, when once guessed, is never asecret any 
more? I have not fairly solved this problem. 
Certainly during this voyage, I have been un- 
able to revive that eager zest with which I 
first discovered that the earth was round— 
but it is to be remembered that I had been 
living for several years inland, whereas I have 
now been dwelling eight years by the sea, and 
am more familiar with its moods. Moreover, 
we have had weather only favorable for getting 
onward—for speed, not enjoyment—showers 
and westerly gales and incessant rolling—no 
moonlight nights, no sunsets, no events; not 
an iceberg, nor a whale, nor so much as a fly- 
ing fish. Yet the most uneventful voyage 
must have its beauty and its glory; and to-day, 
as we approach the coast of Ireland, the sun 
is radiant, the subsiding sea is spread with 
innumerable shimmering lines of light, as if 
every square inch of ocean tried to toss back 
the last ray of sunlight it had received. Near 
the ship, the waves build up their “royal ban- 
quet heights” of pearl and gold; then destroy 
them; while the horizon has the eternal level 
which it carries through the roughest sea. 
Floating clouds drop over this distance their 
long pencilled lines of shadow, seeming to 
float like rafts upon the ocean. As we near 
the unseen shore, the old sense of mystery 
comes back, and I see that, after all, Colum- 
bus must have discovered America afresh at 
every voyage; and no doubt, when we make 
land at last, I shall be, like Mr. Micawber un- 
der the same circumstances, ‘‘very consider- 
ably astonished.” 

I have never regretted choosing the “Wil- 
liams & Guion”’ line. It is worth while to be 
aday longer on the passage for the sake of 
fresh air in one’s state-room, and I can record 
with delight that I have not been sea-sick for 
amoment. These vessels are admirable sea- 
boats. The table is passable, the attendance 
admirable, state-rooms neat, and saloon well 
ventilated. The small number of passengers 
—about forty this trip—secures much more 
attention to personal wants than in the Cun- 
ard line, where complaints of discomfort and 
inattention are socommon. I do notsee how 
any such complaint could possibly be made 
on this line. 

There are two among the passengers who 
may claim to be better representatives of the 
“rights of woman” than I am. One is a 
young Norwegian girl, who is traveling entire- 
ly alone from San Francisco to her home in 
Christiania, and says she has “never thought 
of such a thing” as being frighteried. The 
other is an old Yorkshireman, with a long 
white beard, who is also returning from San 
Francisco to the land of his birth. He has 
had ahard time, I fear, on the Pacific coast, 
and says he has learned more roguery there 
in four years than during his previous sixty- 
four in England. All men, he says, are liars, 
but there have been a few women created who 
could speak truth. This is so contrary to the 
doctrines of “Vanity Fair,”—which I have 
been reading for the dozenth time on this 
voyage,—that I have been inquiring into the 
grounds of his opinion. It appears that he is 
a veritable believer in the revelations of Jo- 
anna Southcote, and has with him a tattered 
copy of her strange book. It is wild and in- 
coherent enough, with touches of eloquence 
that remind one of Jacob Behmen. But he 
insists that any one who will read it will be 
straightway convinced; and if you offer your- 
self as proof to the contrary, he has the ready 
answer—in all sects made and provided—that 
you have not truly and honestly read it. 

These are the most extreme and remarka- 
ble members of our ship’s. company, which 
otherwise contains the usual variety of species 
of the great American traveler.. In a few days 
I hope to have seen Cork and the Blarney 
stone, and shall then be in better condition to 
write letters. 

May 4, The high lonely hills of Ireland 
are close by us, and I would not exchange 
places with Columbus! T. W. H. 





LETTER FROM MRS. DOGGETT. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—Five months of ceaseless 
work in trying what two poor, feeble hands 
could do in lessening a mountain of misery; 
five months of the work without play that 
‘‘makes Jack a dull boy,” with no pictures to 
look at, no music to listen to, no social pleas- 
ures to “distract” from thought of the woe that 
enveloped us like an atmosphere, made me’ 
more than usually glad when the summons 
came to move on fora season, and tone up 





body and mind in hearing of other things than 
fire and relief. “ 

The loving thoughts went,as they have a 
trick of doing, eastward; but New England’s 
skies in April are not so warm as the hearts 
of her people, so “Westward, ho!’’ was the cry, 
aye, even to the land of gold, the sunset land. 
Thus it happened, that just after a specimen 
of what Chicago could do in the way of cli- 
mate, marking, on her thermometer, tropic 
heat one day and the next arctic cold, with 
hail and snow, we sped forth from the ruined 
city, and opened our eyes next morning upon 
the Father of Waters. 

Stopped for a day in the pretty capital of 
Iowa, to pick up the friend who shared with us 
the tent-life in the Holy Land. There also 
had the pleasure of seeing your correspondent, 
Lizzie Boynton Harbert and Mrs. Savery, a 
worker in our cause, who claims to be ‘‘a busi- 
ness woman,” a distinction success in bee-cul- 
ture entitles her to claim. When other towns 
in Iowa shall have as tasteful, elegant school- 
houses as Des Moines, the late decision of her 
legislators upon a question involving the rights 
of half her people will be reversed. 

At Omaha we were made at home in a Pull- 
man car furnished with the softest of sofas, 
comfortable armchairs made on purpose for 
what Southerners call “low’’ women, a writ- 
ing-desk and organ, and, best of all,a bright, 
tidy, obliging black boy, who stowed away all 
the budgets and bundles that ordinarily give 
such a disagreeably rubbishy look to a railway 
carriage, and was ever at hand todo our bid- 
ding. To look through the vehicle and see the 
groups of ladies and gentlemen without hats 
or wraps, chatting, reading, writing, one would 
have fancied it anything but a party of travel- 
lers flying over hill and valley as fast as the iron 
horse could drag them. 

Great distress of mind came upon us when 
it was announced that the spirit-lamps could 
not be lighted, because some woman, some- 
time, had scorched one of the cushions, I nev- 
er could see why J should be punished for the 
crime of some other woman, but, in this in- 
stance, was appeased by the assurance of our 
good James that “it shouldn’t make a bit of 
difference, for he’d bring us boiling water 
whenever we wished it ;’’ so I contrived to give 
our intemperately temperate companion al- 
most as many cheering cups as a reasonable 
man should indulge in. 

The great height of the Rocky Mountains we 
did not at all realize, so gradual is the ascent; 
and when at Sherman we were told we were 
more than eight thousand feet above the sea, 
we accepted the statement by faith, not by 
sight. 

On the Laramie Plains are some fine rocks, 
masses of sandstone, that have been washed 
and worn by the storms till they have taken 
on grand, picturesque forms of tower and fort 
and church. 

We looked about the little town of Laramie 
with interest; wondered if its women-juries 
were the reason it was so much cleaner and 
more attractive than Cheyenne, and if that 
had anything to do with the fact that the best 
eating-house between Lake Michigan and the 
Pacific is in Wyoming. 


The finest scenery upon the Union Pacific 
road isin Echo and Weber Canons. At the 
entrance of the former, the Castle Rocks of 
red sandstone tower to the height of two thous- 
and feet. The south side of the canon slopes 
away in grassy hills; but the north is a succes- 
sion of grand and sublime rock-forms, to many 
of which fanciful names have been given. All 
through the gorge, the rocks are of varied and 
exquisite colors, in many places the greens are 
almost as bright as malachite, the yellows deep- 
en into orange, and the reds into vermillion. 
In Weber Canon, for several miles, we run be- 
side the river; then the road-bed is cut from 
the side of the precipitous wall of the gorge. 
The most remarkable thing in the canon is the 
Devil’s Slide, two upright walls of rock, a 
hundred feet apart, from fifty to two hundred 
feet high,serrated at top, running from the 
base nearly to the summit of the mountain. 


We pass out of the canon to the plain of the 
Great Salt Lake, through a very narrow pas- 
sage, walled in by precipitous rocks through 
which the Weber roars and foams, called the 
Devil’s Gate. Souvenirs of his majesty are 
frequent in this region. 

From Ogden, the meeting-place of the two 
great roads, we havea carriage badly ventilat- 
ed, inferior in every way to a Pullman, and we 
get over the road by successive jerks that donot 
dispose to equanimity of mind. Spend the 
long hours of Sunday in the Humboldt Valley, 
of which one heard so much in the old emi- 
grant-train days; but there was no sign of the 
rich grass that used to gladden the eyes of man 
and the stomachs of his beasts after the weary 
drag over the passes of the Snowy Range. 

On this part of the route we had everywhere 
Chinese for table-waiters, and heard but one 





testimony with regard to their docility, fidelity 


to duty, and honesty. They gamble, said our 
informants, but never quarrel, are always good- 
tempered and civil. To me the change from 
the tight-belted, long-skirted, wide-sleeved, 
mountain-chignoned, slatternly girls one gen- 
erally sees in wayside inns, to these clean, po- 
lite, quick-witted celestials is most refreshing. 
Speed the day when the rcepresentativesof the 
Middle Kingdom shall find their way to the 
older States, to lift the burdens from the weary 
hands and bowed shoulders of over-worked 
American women, the Marthas, cumbered with 
much serving, who cannot, if they would, 
“choose the bétter part.”’ 

The passage of the Sierra Nevadas is any- 
thing but pleasant. From the Truckee to the 
Summit the line of snow-sheds is almost con- 
tinuous. Under a shed, an hour behind time, 
we breakfast at the Summit, everything as 
cold as the twenty-feet-deep piles of snow 
around us; then descend through snow-sheds 
and tunnels, whose united length is forty miles, 
with only occasional and momentary glimpses 
of anything beyond the black, smoky vault, 
till suddenly we emerge into the bright sun- 
light, and in brief space enter the Great Amer- 
ican Canon, and are compensated for a ride 
that has its only parallel on the Mont Cenis 
by the magnificent scenery of American River 
and “the turning of Cape Horn,” on a narrow 
road cut from the side of a precipice twenty- 
five hundred feet above the river that lies be 
low us a mere threadlet of silver. 

In less than three hours from our frozen 
breakfast we were on the emerald plains of the 
Sacramento, surrounded by fields of wheat ri- 
pening for the harvest, groves of magnificent 
live oaks and brilliant flowers, from the tem- 
perature of the arctic zone to almost tropical 
summer at one leap. 

At Oakland, your correspondent, J. C. C., the 
friend whose affection has never known varia- 
bleness nor shadow of turning met me with 
the welcome of flowers; and at ten o’clock, 
just one week from home, we were safely hous- 
ed at the Grand Hotel, whose only lack is Chi- 
nesé waiters. ‘ 

Next morning began the exploration of this 
cosmopolitan town, escorted by my friend and 
two Japanese, of a party of a dozen, who are 
here to study the language and customs of the 
country. They were intelligent, and this 
glimpse of a new people was most interesting 
tome. J.C. C. knows many of them well, has 
had several in her family as students, and will, 
I hope, in her own time, tell you of them. 

Let me tell you one story related to me here. 
Some months since, a party traveling through 
the State found a Japanese woman, one of 
the very few that have ever come hither,in 
improper association with miners. Her hus- 
band had died, leaving her poor; and misery 
had brought her to the position she occupied 
with the whites. These young men compelled 
her to go with them, took her to their consul, 
paid her passage by the first steamer to Japan, 

“that no woman of their nation might be in a 
degrading position in a foreigncountry.” She 
was of the lowest caste, they of the highest 
two, and sent out by their Government. 

I wish Christians were as sensitive as these 
heathen. Yours truly, 

Kate N. Doa@Getr. 

SAN FRANCISCO, May, 1872. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Jennie E. Wheaton has been appointed 
postmistress at North Bradford, Mass. 


Miss Ann Perkins of Dalton, N. H., has been 
appointed liquor-agent at that town. 

Four-fifths of the 10,000 school-teachers in 
Massachusetts are women. 


The Illinois Industrial University has 339 
students, of whom 44 are young women. 


The French Patriotic Ladies’ Committee 
announces that it will hold a prize exhibition, 
early in December, in aid of the national sub- 
scription for the liberation of French territory. 

Miss Annette Conise of Tiffin, a graduate of 
the classical course in Heidelberg College, and 
who studied law one year, has made applica- 
tion to the Governor of Ohio for a commission 
as Notary Public. Her application was refer- 
red to the Attorney General, who expresses 
the opinion that under the Constitution and 
laws of the State such commission could not 
be issued to a female. 

In the city of Washington, where a few 
years ago colored women were bought and 
sold under sanction of law, a woman of Afri- 
can descent has been admitted to practice at 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. Miss Charlotte E. Ray, who has 
the honor of being the first lady lawyer in 
Washington, is a graduate of the Law College 
of Howard University, and is said to \be a 
dusky mulatto, possessing quite an intelligent 
countenance, 








Miss Betsey Currier of Franklin, who is 
sixty-eight years old, has, in addition to her 
usual household work; including the care of a 
blind and invalid brother, seventy-five years 
old, performed the following labor: Spun 173 
runs, equal to 1460 knots of yarn, and wove 
489 yards of cloth of the following description, 
within one year: 250 yards of sheeting, 1 1-4 
yards wide; 12 horse-blankets; one carpet of 
25 yards; and 42 yards of blanketing for horses. 

A very good and characteristic story is told 
of a Boston lady who obtained an introduction 
to the Pope. Etiquette requires that the par- 
ty thus honored should bow low upon bended 
knees when His Holiness appears. Evidently 
our New England friend was ignorant of or — 
ignored the custom, for she walked bravely up 
to Pius IX., grasped him by the jhand, and 
said: “My dear sir, I’m delighted to see you; 
how do you do?’ “American?” muttered 
His Holiness, as he slightly inclined his ven- 
erable head, and moved toward a groupof Ital- . 
ian ladies assembled in the center of the 
salon. 


Mrs. Stenhouse has written an interesting 
and touching book on polygamy, which is mak- 
ing a deep impression on all who read it, both 
Gentiles and Mormons. It is an “owre true 
tale; and well can many of the wives and 
mothers of Mormondom understand it, for it 
has been their own experience in many re- 
spects. Should they hide their thoughts, or 
allow their minds to be still enslaved by their 
faith in the revelation, they will strongly feel 
the truthfulness of the story of the woman’s 
martyrdom to a cruel and barbarous system of 
marriage. The book will yet become a fascin- 
ation to the Mormon women; and, unless an 
embargo be put upon it by the priesthood, 


- there are but few who will not read it, either 


openly or on the sly. It is written, too, with 
an evident lack of malice and personality, with 
a kindliness of spirit manifested towards the 
victims of Mormonism, and especially those of 
her sex in polygamy. 

It has been said that Mrs. Lincoln urged her 
husband to goto the theatre on the evening 
when he received that fatalshot. In a recent 
letter written by a Mr. Miner, an old neighbor 
and friend of President Lincoln, he states that 
this was not true. On the contrary, she tried 
to persuade him not to go; but he desired to 
go, not because of any interest in the play, but 
because he was careworn and weary with see- 
ing the multitudes who had visited him, and 
said he “must have a little rest.”” The letter 
referred to concludes as follows: “Mrs. Lin- 
coln informed me that he seemed to take no 
notice of what was going on in the theatre 
from the time he entered till the discharge of 
the fatal pistol. He was overjoyed at the 
thought that the war was over, and that there 
would be no further destruction of life. She 
said the last day he lived was the happiest of 
his life. The very last moments of his con- 
scious life were spent in conversation with his. 
wife about his future plans, and what he. 
wanted to do when his term of office had ex- 
pired. He said he wanted to visit the Holy 
Land, and see those places hallowed by the 
footprints of the Saviour. He said there was . 
no city he so much desired to see as Jerusalem ; 
and with that word half spoken on his tongue . 
the bullet from the pistol of the assassin enter- 
ed his brain, and the soul of the great and; 
good President was carried by the angels ta. 
the New Jerusalem above.” 


Some interesting details concerning the 
bravery of a French-woman have been recently 
developed by a courtmartial trial at Versail- 
les, There were three prisoners—the chief 
one, Boudoin, by name—who, during the last 
days of the Commune, arrested many citizens, 
and stowed them away in a cellar in the 
Church of St. Eloi. Among these was a Ma- 
dame Lécuyer, who was arrested for refusing 
to reveal the hiding-place of her husband, who 
had been declared traitor by the Commune. 
Threats of instant death had no effect to 
change her purpose; she steadfastly refused 
to betray her husband. One morning the 
prisoners were one by one made to pass before 
Boudoin, who asked them whether they would 
go out and defend a barricade, or stay and be 
shot. Most of them accepted the first alter- 
native, and by this means saved their lives. 
One, however, who had the misfortune to ex- 
cite Boudoin’s wrath, was shot by him on the 
spot. Madame Lécuyer was led into the 
church by Boudoin, who put a revolver to her 
face, and told her she had but ten minutes to 
live. The brave woman offered him her life, 
if he would let the rest of the prisoners go. 
Seeing that she was not afraid, Boudoin took 
her by the hands, exclaiming, “You are the 
right sort of citizeness; I wish we had more 
like you,” and, for the moment at least, gave 
up the idea of shooting her. Ina few hours 
afterward the Versaillais had entered Paris 
and the Commune was overthrown. The 
court has condemned Boudoin to death, 
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NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
IJ. Hannah Whithall Smith's Bible Class. 


Here is a woman conspicuously plain, gath- 
ering together and intluencing a class who are 
conspicuously elegant; one whose body and 
mind are untrammeled by fashionable follies, 
leading those who know nothing of such free- 
dom. 

This Bible class is at present held in the 
Beth Eden Baptist Church, corner of Broad 
and Spruce Streets, here crowds of women, 
with an occasional man, may be seen flock- 
ing together every Thursday. 

But what is the charm about Hannah 
Smith? I wenttosee. She is not beautiful, 
nor particularly cultured; the intonations of 
her voice are not musical, nor is there any 
sweet attractive grace about her; the woman 
is simply strong in mind and character, and 
intensely earnest. Souls must be saved, and 
she’ll do her part! cheerful, too, she wants to 
see no long faces, nor hear of fainting spirits. 
“We are all strangers and sojourners here, or 
ought to consider ourselves such, and we 
have plenty of good things on our journey.” 

A woman suffering from a physical infirm- 
ity was encouraged by the thought that her 
body should be regarded simply as a traveling- 
suit—“we can’t expect to have everything 

just right in traveling.” And in such plain, 
common sense the lessons abound. 

Hannah Smith, however, is only a woman, 
and whether she holds the proper balance be- 
tween faith and works, whether there isn’t a 
theological hook or crook, here or there, seems 
to agitate the minds of worthy divines. 
Though a member of the Presbyterian church, 
she may not preach from any Presbyterian 
pulpit, but has, in the past, been graciously 
permitted “to take part in the exercises’’ in a 
Presbyterian lecture-room. Oh, there’s always 
@ way to manage, though what plan it will be 
expedient to adopt, now, since the Brooklyn 
Presbytery are at it again, I cannot say. 

E. D. P. 





A DULL DAY. 


An eternal day! Have you ever known 
such? When the are between the dull morn- 
ing and the dull evening spans a cycle of drear- 
iness , weariness, despair; when it seems as if 
God himself were tired, ennuyé, of the world 
and its devices, and had turnec his back upon 
it. Whence come they—these days, gray-com- 
plexioned, gray-haired from birth, base-born 
children of the jocund Sun God? No matter 
from what unblest alliance they spring, here is 
one of them; and it is going to live with you 
and die with you, and you may be sure it will 
diehard. Don’t try to look tothe end of its 
fourteen-hour life,—you might as well try to 
see across the Atlanticin a fog. 

If you have been able to keep a little spark 

* of faith, devotion alive in the exhausted atmos- 


phere under its vampire wings, you feel faintly, | 


turning homewards, that tardy justice ought 
to, will reward you with a little “piece of life’”’ 
before you sleep; be it only a pleasant letter 
from a long unheard of friend; just a lively, 
friendly call; a tiny fragment of any good 
mews ; only a home-greeting warmer than usu- 
al; acompliment even. 

As: “Mrs. Snipton has been here ; she thinks 
your last crayon beautiful, and so like ;” or, 
“She thinks your cloak so graceful ; she’s going 
to have her’s made in just that style;” or, 
“Nimins saw you last Sunday and asked who 
you were.” Elfin crumbs thankfully received 
in the state of moral inanition in which one 
sometimes finds one’s self. 

But if, instead of this, one comes home to 
glumness, to a sort of perturbed silence, to a 
dinner one hates ? 

If after dinner some one rouses herself to 
remark: “Susan Smith has been here to-day ; 
she was at the Loophole’s soiree last night. 
I thought Lou Loophole was a great friend of 
yours ?” 

“So did I—last summer.” 

Last summer, indeed! when everybody else 
was out of town,—why she adored you, 

_ €ouldn’t get through the day comfortably with- 
out seeing you as much as once; and how 
much of her real inner nature you thought 

_ you learned in those lonely, star-lit, heavily- 

sweet summer nights! Now she gives her 
first winter party, and you learn of it only 
through Susan Smith! You thought sweet 

Lou had fought shy of you lately. No won- 

der! Lucky you didn’t go round there to see 
if she were sick, as you were meditating! 
**Perhaps it was a soiree musicale strictly 
and she knows you don’t appreciate music.”’ 
But this frail rampart, raised against the in- 
coming tide of doubt threatening your dear- 
est friendship, goes down. Susan Smith was 
there; aud Susan Smith knows as much of 
music ‘as an oyster knows of astronomy,’’ and 
as much about avy other art as she knows of 
music. Would she like to know how much 
fun the brilliant Louise has made to you many 

a time, out of her too grotesque gaucheries ? 

What is it? You must be dreaming. The 

cards never came; there is some mistake. 

“Jack Loophole”—fond Lou’s brother—“says 

old Smith is making money hand over fist out 

of that contract,” remarks your father. 
Eureka! the ‘‘dream’’ interpreted! ‘‘Af- 

| ter all,” you come to the top with, “‘it is not 


much of the ‘crowned cipher,’ but that little, 
one might be sure of. Being already at the 
top of earthly things, she wouldn’t be so like- 
ly to throw over one friend whom she fancied, 
for the sake of another who could advance 
her position further.’ Ah! happy you, if, 


ces! As the Sirens made men forget the low 
murmurs of innocence, fidelity and home, so 


Treachery, the dull purr of Indifference, the 
jangle of Jealousy. Therefore if she speaks in 
the faintest most uncertain of accents, listen. 
If she beckons, go. Be she standing in dim- 
seen beauty by yon little guitar or piano, is 
she leaning from an old desk, is she standing 
by an easel, holding out a many-tinted palette, 
go! She will not chide your faulty service, so 
you bring to it a true and earnest heart; she 
will not leave you, after you have learned to 
love her, because you haven’t got so much 
money as Susan Smith has. On the contrary, 
she will bend over you, with renewed, impas- 
sioned tenderness, when such ‘desertions are 
rifest. She who has loved Raphael, Homer, 
Phidias, will fold your head upon her breast 
saying: “Love meonly,my beloved. Let them 
go their ways, with their furbished-up smiles, 
their stale compliments, their sordid jealousies ; 
what can they give to you and to me worth 
their neglect? To draw, to paint, to sing, to 
play, to embroider, to write letters even toler- 
ably well,—either of these is more amusing 
than it is to talk, or to hear, scandal of your best 
friend, even if she has just vexed you!’ More 
remains not to be said. SY. X 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 





THE FEMALE SAGES. 

Whether or not it would be safe for a wom- 
an to go to college with her brother and her 
sweetheart; whether it would not make ber 
sweetheart and her brother lazy or lacadasical 
or effeminate, and whether it would not make 
her coarse and unladylike; whether she could 
endure the physical strain of study, and 
whether it would not lower the standard of 
scholarship for the young men; whether it 
would not present facilities for forming attach- 
ments that might result in marriage; and 
whether it might not lower the standard of 
social morality, and give rise to cases of scan- 
dal—all these are questions that have been of- 
ten discussed and settled, thevretically, a 
thousand times against the women, by those 
who knew nothing of the subject. We even 
had, several years ago, an elaborate re- 
port on this matter, deciding against the 
mixed system, and presented to the Regents 
of the University of Michigan. The Regents’ 





Committee, desiring to continue the exclusion 
of women at that time, wrote to a large num- 
ber of gentlemen connected with the old mo- 
uastic institutions of the East, and to a very 
few others. It was, says President White, 


as if the Mikado of Japan, contemplating | sixty Jadies was quite equal to that of the gen- 
the introduction of railroads and telegraphs, | tlemen. In mathematics, one of them car- 
had sent a commission to visit the Chinese | pjeq off the prize for solving a difficult prob- 
Mandarins and get their advice on the matter. | lem, which had been too much for several 
Yale and Harvard reported that coeducation | successive classes. The janitor says that the 
was not safe—that it would spoil the boys and | students are much more quiet and orderly 
ruin the girls; as if Harvard and Yale knew than five years ago, and he has no doubt as to 


anything about it. They had forgotten, for 
the moment, their inductive philosophy for 
that of Duns Scotus and other ante-Baconian 


dunces. But the Regents got what they | other institutions. Those who had experi- 
wanted—an excuse for delay. A report of | oyce in them agreed that the influence on 


a different sort just made to the trustees of 
Cornell University vught to settle the matter 
beyond further controversy. 

Hon. Henry W. Sage, of Brooklyn, offered | 
to give Cornell University two hundred and | 
fifty thousand dollars, on the sole condition 
that it would provide for young women an ed- 
ucation as complete and thorough as that it | 
gives toywoungmen. Before deciding whether | 
to accept the gift, or, if so, how to expend it, 
President White and Mr. Sage visited the | 
leading colleges which have introduced the 
system, and learned the views of their in- 
structors, and by considerable correspondence, 
mainly with those who had experience of 
co-education, collected a mass of information 
of the greatest interest. What report they 
brought back to the trustees, those who have 
seen the working of the system could very 
easily guess. 

The experience of academies and normal 
schools ought to be allowed some weight. 
They stand a grade lower than the colleges, 
but no lower than the preparatory depart- 
ments connected with most Western institu- 
tions. And their students, being somewhat 
younger, are of just that most dangerous age 
when they have hardly learned to understand 
the necessary reserve between the two sexes. 
And yet, experience is now confessedly and 
unanimously in favor of the mixed system in 
these schools. The principals of four normal 
schools in New York State spoke most unre- 
servedly of the success of the system with 
them. Says Principal J. W. Armstrong, D. 
D., of the Fredonia Normal School: 

“My observation shows that the morals of 
students of either sex deteriorate, apparently, 
in proportion to the rigor of the separation of 
the sexes. The same is true of their delicacy 
of feeling, their sense of honor, and their love 
of truth. 





} 
| 





strange that Sarah of Marlborough cultivated 
‘Queen Anne so assiduously. There wasn’t | 





“In all mixed seminaries and academies, 
where social intercourse of the sexes was ei- 





then, Art calls to you by any of her sweet voi- | 


Art makes you forget the shrill falsetto of 


| heard from Evanston, from the Illinois Indus- 


ther forbidden or largely restrained, the ladies 
lost in prudence, delicacy, and truthfulness, 
even faster than the gentlemen. 


ment have been much more liberal than the 
common practice would justify. In this Nor. 
mal School, I allow, and even encourage, all 
the freedom of intercourse between the sexes 
which would be allowed in a well-regulated 
family. This has been tested for two years. 
The results are good in the recitation-room, 
where they mingle as they choose on the seats ; 
in the halls, where they communicate freely 
as at home; in the boarding-places, where 
they have only the same restrictions. They 
visit, walk, and ride out together, out of reci- 
tation hours, whenever and wherever they 
please. The results are, they study better, are 
more polite, visit far less, walk and ride to- 
gether far less, than when restrained, and 
never under imprudent or objectionable cir- 
cumstances.” 

President White found that the same laws 
govern young men and women studying geom- 
etry and languages in college as in seminaries. 
At Oberlin, he saw two hundred young men 
and women dining at the same tables, and a 
thousand scholars of both sexes reciting 
together, with no loss of order, propriety, and 
refinement. President Fairchild’s judgment 
was wholly favorable as to the results of this ex- 
periment, which has continued for a generation. 
He estimates the gain to good order to be very 
great; that morality is promoted, dissipation, 
which might otherwise be allowed, seeming 
intolerable when ladies are present; while the 
presence of brothers and sisters, mutually sen- 
sitive as to anything that would degrade each 
other is of great value. The girls do not 
break down in health more frequently than 
the boys. Of those who have graduated since 
1841, one-twelfth of the ladies have died, and 
one in nine and a half of the young men; 
though, if allowance -were made for those 
killed in the war, the result would be about 
the same for the two sexes. That the ladies 
are not unfitted by their education for the 
duties of a wifeand mother is proved by the 
fact that, of eighty-four ladies who have taken 
the college course, only tweaty-seven have 
not married, and of these, four died early and 
but three have been out of college for six years. 
President Fairchild admits the charge that 
some matrimonial engagements will be likely 
to be formed; but he remembers that the 
majority of such engagements are made at 
the age when young ladies would be at col- 
lege; and he is of the impression that they 
might be made under circumstances less 
favorable for prudent judgment. 

This being a crucial case, we do not care to 
dwell on the further testimony, all of which 
| was unanimous. President White and Mr. 
Sage found that young women had been ad- 
mitted for four years at the State University 
of Michigan, and that the scholarship of the 





the reason. 


Accounts equally favorable were 


trial University, from Antioch College, and 


young men and on young women was such as 
might be expected from following the wise 
arrangements of nature’ in the family, and 
that the cases of scandal so much feared were 
much less frequent than in schools governed 
by strict rules and arranged on the monastic 
plan. 

The question ought now to be considered as 
settled. Co-education of the sexes has been 
proved economical, safe, and wise. Cornell 
accepts Mr. Sage’s proposal, and within a very 
few years our old Eastern colleges must follow 
its example. Which will take the lead? 
Shall it be Williams, or Amherst, or Harvard ? 


THE TWO IMMORTALITIES. 


The worst thing about incarnated selfishness 
is, that it does not die with the man whom it 
has cursed and used. If sin were mortal, then 
thirty years would swing the world over into 
the millennium; we should bury it with the 
next generation. But it is not mortal. Its 
endurance is interminable. It is not barren, 
but prolific; it propagates itself; it has paren- 
tal functions, and sends its children out in 
swarms to possess the earth. I wish you all 
to understand that whatever evil you are tol- 
erating in your lives will live after you are 
gone; you will pass away, but this slrall not 
pass away. One immortality you will take 
with you at death; another you will leave 
behind. It shall stand above your grave 
when the mound is fashioned and the mourn- 
ers depart, and shake itself as a strong man 
rejoicing in its strength, and go forth as one 
of the forces of the world, It will be imper- 
sonal; it will have no name; it will show no 
face: and yet it will be you, your worse self, 
unchecked, unrestrained, by the good that 
was once mated with it, and that kept it with- 
in bounds. It is in the moral and spiritual as 
it is in the material world. There are ele- 





‘For many years, my views of school govern-. 


forces; and the laws that govern them are 
subtle, but potent. They arrange themselves 
into groups and tribes and families, according 


tions for whatever is like to them; and so it 
comes about, that evil is forever growing and 
must forever grow, by addition and accretion, 
so long as elements are multiplied which can 
swellits bulk. Into the arcana of evil, all evil 
that is generated in us passes,and takes its 
own peculiar embodiment perpetually. It is 
said that one cannot stir the air with a sound 
so soft and slight that it will ever cease to be 
a sound. The words we speak, whether of 
lave or hate, whether pure or vile, start pul- 
sations in the air that will never cease to 
throb. You cannot open your lips, and starta 
motion in the atmosphere, which shall not, 
like a wave on a shoreless sea, whose forces 
are within itself and adequate, roll on and on 
forever. An oath once spoken sounds forever 
in the universe as an oath; it is an explosion 
whose reverberations can never die. They 
roll around all continents; they crash against 
the sides of all mountains; they beat discord- 
antly in upon the atmosphere of all worlds; 
the devils hear them, and rejoice; the holy, 
and fly away in dismay. And, at the judg- 
ment, why may we not suppose that these 
sounds shall all come back to us,—the good 
in soothing music, and the evil in torturing dis- 
cord? and every man shall be judged accord- 
ing to the words of his mouth. Indeed, it 
| seems to me that everything in man that is of 
the mind and soul is immortal. 

W. H. H. Murray. 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM LLOYD GARRI- 
SON. 


Mr. William Still, author of “The Under- 
ground Railroad,’ has received the following 
appreciative letter from Mr, Garrison, in re- 
gard to his late work. 

Roxsury, April 7, 1872. 

DEAR MR. STILL :—I have already delayed 
too long in thanking you for your presentation 
to me of your voluminous and well-executed 
work, ‘‘The Underground Railroad.” I have 
examined it with a deep and thrilling interest. 
It is a most important portion of anti-slavery 
history, which, but for your industry, research, 
and personal experience and knowledge, 
might nearly all have been lost to posterity. 
Its reliableness, moreover, cannot be called in 
question. It is, therefore, not “fiction found- 
ed on fact,’ and embellished by a lively imagi- 
nation, but fact without a particle of fiction, 
narrated in a simple, ingenious, straightfor- 
ward manner, and needing no coloring what- 
ever. What a revelation it makes of the 
barbarities of the slave system; of the for- 
midable obstacles which interposed to prevent 
a successful exodus from the house of bondage; 
of the terrible exposures and sufferings to 
which the fugitive slaves were subjected in 
their attempts to be free; of the daring and 
heroism required to run the risk of betrayal, 
recapture, starvation in the swamp and drown- 
ing in the river, suffocation in trunk or box, 
seizure by two-legged and four-legged blood- 
hounds in hot pursuit, and a thousand other 
perils! How it illustrates, too, the abject 
subserviency of the nation to the slave power, 
so that, even in Boston the atrocious fugitive 
slave law was as effectually enforced as it could 
have been in New Orleans; and, in all our 
broad domains, none could give shelter or as- 
sistance to the hunted and famishing victim, 
except at the peril of fine and imprisonment! 
and yet, numerous as are the instances you 
have recorded, they are only samples of thou- 
sands of others which can never be chronicled, 
running through six generations. May we 
trust our senses that there is an end of all 
this wickedness—that a final and marvelous 
deliverance has been wrought for allin bond- 
age? Yes, it is true; and there has been the 
same divine interposition asof old. And the 
Lord said, “I have surely seen the affliction of 
my people which are in Egypt, and have heard 
their cry by reason of their task-masters; for 
I know their sorrows, and I am come down to 
deliver them out of the hand of the Egyp- 
tians.” .... “Thy right hand, O Lord, is 
become glorious in power. Thy right hand, 
O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy !” 

I hope that the sale of your work will be 
widely extended, not only that the large ex- 
pense incurred in its preparation and printing 
may be liberally covered, but for the enlight- 
enment of the rising generation as to the in- 
herent cruelty of the defunct slave system, 
and to perpetuate such an abhorrence of it as 
to prevent all further injustice towards the 
colored population of our land. Itis a book 
for every household. 

Yours, with best wishes, 

Wo. LLoyp GARRISON. 


—_—<——<_— 


THE ‘‘BOSTON SCHOOL’’ IN PARIS. 


The readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL will 
be interested in the following correspondence, 
and gather fresh courage from facts which 
show how everywhere, helping hands are ex- 
tended to girls and women in friendly and gen- 
erous ways so much more than formerly. 

To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertis- 
open 

At a meeting which was addressed by M. A. 
Coquerel in his recent visit to Boston, arrange- 
ments were made to establish in Paris a school 
for orphan girls under his oversight. A suf- 
ficient sum of money to begin this undertak- 
ing having been collected, M. Coquerel has 
organized the school. Some account of it will 
interest those persons who have subscribed 
to the fund, and they will be obliged to you if 
you will publish the following letters :— 

LETTER FROM M. COQUEREL. 

I wished to be able to give you at last some 
definite and satisfactory news about our girls’ 
school. We have at last been able to hire a 
house and garden in the very part of Paris 
where our work can be most useful,—the 
heart of Belleville, 31 Rue Piat. The street 
is not named from Piat, the chief of the Com- 








ments, and basal principles, and constituent 





to their affinities; and they are full of attrac- | 


of Paris where Catholicism is hated and where 
we hope to give instruction and religious ed- 
ucation to children who have little chance of 
the same advantages elsewhere. 

A committee of ladies has been nominated: 
| the president, Mme. Gabriel Odier, has been 
| for thirty-two years the president of another 
school for girls and has great experience. She 
is a very influential, wealthy and liberal wo- 
man, My wife is the vice-president. The 
secretary is the wife of Dr. Lailler, an Amer- 
ican lady by birth, and sister to the well- 
known American physician here. Mrs. Lail- 
ler, is a a woman of great ability, clear-head- 
ed, warm-hearted, has a daughter of her own, 
and is prepared to correspond in English with 
the ladies of your committee as soon as she 
knows to whom her letiers must be sent. 
She lives No. 22 Rue Caumartier. 

The lady who is to have the actual direction 
of the school is Mme. Bilmer, whose husband 
had some office in Strasbourg, refused to be- 
come German, and came to Paris with his wife 
and four children, falling from a competence 
to great poverty. They are remarkably ener- 
getic and conscientious peoble. The eldest 
daughter will help her mother and teach the 
younger class. The school—comprising or- 
phanage and day-school—shall be called 
American Foundation. 

Long delays have been necessary, because 
the house could not be had before the 15th of 
thismonth. The terms are high,—4500 frances 
—and with the taxes and other unavoidable 
items will alone amount to more than 5000 
frances. My friend, Pastor Carenon, is the treas- 
urer—a very able one. He and the lady presi- 
dent are busy buying the furniture, and pre- 
paring everything necessary to bring the girls 
who are now in Jonte’s school, to the new 
house. The building is large and situated on 
a hill, in a commanding and very healthy po- 
sition. The prospectfrom the upper rooms, 
extending over an immense space, a most ad- 
mirable view. 

Pray thank the members of your commit- 
tee for their gifts and promises. It is a great 
joy to me to see that our orphanage is near, 
With the generous help of our American 
friends, we feel that we can and must do a 
great deal more than we have done yet. The 
needs of our poor population are very great. 
The great city gradually recovers its life, but 
there is a great deal of loss and suffering. 

A, COoQUEREL. 
|EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. | 


.... We then went to look at some places 
which M. Coquerel had thought of for the fu- 
ture school for orphan girls. Then we went 
to see the six little girls whu are to be the first 
beneficiaries of the school which is to be sup- 
ported by Boston money. These little girls, 
several of whom are sisters of the boys in the 
school we had just visited, fell upon M. Coq- 
uerel’s hands, and were to be disposed of some- 
how or other, until means for a permanent 

rovision had been obtained. A lady of a noble 
sy who kept a school for girls at which he 
had placed the orphan daughters of a pastor 
from the south of France, his friend, occurred 
to M. Coquerel’s recollection. He went to her 
and represented the case, telling her that all 
he could pay for them at that time was 20 
francs a month each, She took them, and for 
that they have been fed, washed and taught. 
Of course their food alone would much more 
than consume this modest sum. Their healthy 
appearance proves that they have been well 
fed, and their cheerful air, that they have been 
kindly treated. One or two of them looked 
delicate in health, but not as if from recent 
suffering. These little creatures were all pret- 
ty; yes, all pretty and would have been pro- 
nounced so anywhere. These children will 
reward what is done for them, I felt more 
drawn to the girls than to the boys, perhaps, in 
part, because I felt as if they were, in a man- 
ner, children of Boston, her adopted. And 
these poor little girls, if their fate is unhappy, 
how unhappy! We carried some candy for 
the little girls, too. One of them hugging hers 
very tight, with a very smiling face, the lady 
of the school said, ‘‘I know what she is think- 
ing of: whatever she gets, she keeps for her 
little brothers.” We reached home at half- 
past five o’clock, having been four and one-half 
hours on our expedition. I shall go to see 
these little girls again, inquire more particu- 
larly about them, and try to become personal- 
ly acquainted with them. 
Jan, 10.—We went to make a visit to the 
orphan girls under the charge of Malle, Jonte, 
who has a pensionnat just out of Paris. We 
liked this lady as much as the first time we 
saw her. She is very amiable and very sensi- 
ble. The little orphans were in school when 
we arrived. They go to a little day-school 
which is kept in a room of the church in which 
M. Coquerel used to preach. Mdlle. Jonte 
went there with us. We went first to a great 
gate; then we went to a little one, which 
proved to be right. We were looking round to 
see where the door was, when we became 
aware of a little figure gesticulating in a lively 
manner, infantile tones calling out, “Par ici, 
par ici.”’ In the eager, smiling face of the de- 
lighted child, we thought we recognized one 
of our orphans, and Mdlle. Jonte confirmed 
our conjecture. It was the youngest of all. It 
was plain she had cherished a very faithful 
recollection of the foreign visitors. She danced 
off and away before us. We did not try to keep 
up. We went into the church, up--tairs into the 
gallery, and alongit, until we came to a door 
through which we entered the little school- 
room. We found there our little orphan and 
half-a-dozen or so of other children. One was 
there whom we had not seer before. She was 
there on a visit to some friends. She was not 
quite so pretty as the others, but had a good 
little face and a pleasant smile. The little 
girl whose beauty struck me so much the first 
time I saw her, looked even prettier this day. 
The little one who welcomed us in the court, 
a merry thing, looked very pretty and roguish. 
She followed us with her eyes, all ready to smile 
whenever we happened to look toward her. 
At least three thousand dollars annually are 
needed fully to support the “Boston School’ 
thus founded in Paris. The committee believe 
that there are enough persons in Boston who 
have grateful recollections of Paris, to contrib- 
ute a much larger amount for her destitute or- 
phans. They ask such for contributions, 
which may be sent to 
Miss ANNA C. LOWELL, 
Mrs. CHARLES G, LoRING, 
Rev. Epwarp E. HALg, 


or FRANK H, PEABODY, Treasurer, 





mune, but from a relative of his. It is a part 


at 40 State Street. 
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TWO WAIFS AND A MORAL. ! 


“Will you go to the funeral with us?” said | 
young Dennis the other day, as he took the 
dress I had just finished on the machine for 
his mother. “We can put two horses in, and 
take you as well asnot,—you and Mary both.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “Mary will go at any 
rate, and perhaps I may.” : 

But, on second thought, I concluded not to 
go; for when Charles should come home with 
the new stove for my chamber (he had gone 
to C—— then for it), I ought to be there to 
see to setting it up; so I let the kind neigh- | 
bors drive by without me, and afterwards felt 
sorry I had done so. 

You wish to know why I troubled myself 
about my neighbors’ dresses, and why I felt 
sorry about not going to the funeral. The 
story is a short one, and hoping that it may 
impel you to work for “the good time coming,” 
—when there’ll be no such story to be told,—I 
will tell it to you as Dennis’s mother told it to | 
me the night before the funeral, while we | 
were working on the dress she had bought for 
little Dora, 

“If you could help me about fitting it,’’ said 
she; “it is so long since I have had anything 
to do with childrens’ dresses, The back trou- 
bles me.’’ 

“A seam taken here would improve it, I 
think Mrs. Cole,” said I. “If you will allow 
me, I will take one up on each side, and try the 
effect. Does she realize,” added I in an under 
tone, ‘that her little sister’s dead ?” 

“Not at all. She is too young to feel it 
much, though we have told her. Now, Dora, 
you can run and play with Alice.’’ And while 
they played, we sewed upon the dregs to get it 
realy for the funeral. 

‘Tell me,” said I, as I finished stitching the 
trimming upon the sleeves, and put the under 
seams together to sew them up, “was the moth- 
er a worthy woman ?”’ 

“A very good woman, I believe,” said Mrs. 
Cole, as she began to overcast the seams of the 
waist, “amerchant’s daughter from Montreal, 
well brought up.’’ 

“Will you tell me, please, what you know 
about her, and how the family became so poor ? 
You told me something about them the other 
day, but I would like to know more.” 

*T know but little about them,” replied Mrs. 
Cole. “I have been told that she loved a man 
unworthy of her in every respect; that her 
parents opposed the match, and she ran away 
with him. I’ve forgotten where they first 
went, but her husband soon showed himself 
intemperate and worthless. Years passed, 
each year adding to their misery, till they final- 
ly came to a clearing on Wilmouth Plains, 
about four miles from C——, and tried to live 
in a little old shanty there. 

“One day he left her with no one near but 
Dora, who is four, and Elsie two years old. 
Days passed, and he did not return. The 
mother was taken ill, and there, in their want | 
and loneliness, another little one was added to 
her care. 

“The mother was very ill, and lay upon her 
bed three days, but finally managed to crawl 
out and build a fire in the stove, and mix some 
flour and water to make a sort of perridge for 
herself and little ones; but before it was done, 
the children, almost starved, fairly burnt their 
fingers clutching at it. How deep would you 
turn this hem ?’’ 

“T think it will bear to be about a finger 
deep; but did the husband never come 
back ?”” 





“Yes, and took them nearer to the village, 
into a hovel by the railroad; but he still neg- | 
lected them, and they suffered terribly, she be- | 
ing too ill to go out. One day some children | 
were playing near, and as they peered curious- | 
ly into the hovel, she told them to tell their | 
mother she was starving; but they either did | 
not give the message or were disbelieved, for | 
no helpcame. But, at last, two Irishwomen | 
looked in upon her; and she implored them to | 
go and tell somebody of her wants and bring | 
her food. They went out, met Elder Snow, | 
and told him about her. He gave them two 
dollars, telling them to buy her what she need- 
ed, and he would call the next day. This mon- 
ey the Irishwomen spent for whiskey, and lay 
drunk all night. “The next day when Elder 
Snow visited the poor sufferer, it was too late 
to restore her. All that could be done was 
done for her, and kind people staid with her 
till she died, and promised to see to the chil- 
dren.” 

“Poor woman! I am glad she died with 
the assurance that her children would not 
suffer,’ saidjI, as I hastily wiped from my 
work some sympathetic drops that came un- 
bidden{and threatened to spot it. 

“The babe was cared for by a Scotch family 
for a few weeks, and then it joined its mother. 
The doctor brought little Elsie to my niece, 
Hester, and told her, as she had no children, 
she must take care of her for awhile at least, 
—that the child was ill and needed great care, 
which they were able to give. Hester took 
the little onefand soon she and her husband 
both lovedjher too much to think of parting 
with her; so the father was seen, who gave up 
all legal claim to her for twenty-five dollars. 
She grew better, and won all hearts by her 
pretty ways, but still seemed very delicate, 
and after awhile"drooped and passed away in 
spite of all their care.”’ 





“And Dora, you have concluded to adopt ?” 

“Yes, I saw little Elsie at Hester’s and heard 
about Dora, and my heart began to ache for 
her, motherless and homeless as she was; so I 
told Sophia, the next day, if she would drive 
over to C—— and get the child, I would keep 
her till I could see a friend who, I thought, 
would adopt her. Sophia went, saw the fa- 
ther and asked him if she might have the child. 
He told her ‘yes,’ without so much as asking 
who she was or where she would take her.’’ 

“The unfeeling wretch!’ exclaimed I, bur- 
rying over a seam and breaking my needle by 
way of an expletive. 

“You may well say so,” said Mrs. Cole, “I 
heard that after his wife’s funeral he took a 
shovel and helped fill up the grave, stamping 
down the earth.” 

“That’s too bad to be believed,” said I. 
“Hadn’t he heaped wretchedness enough upon 
her when living, without insulting her poor re- 
mains? You may have been misinformed. 
Perhaps it was the custom in his country for 
the nearest relative to add ‘dust to dust,’ a few 
grains only.” 

“Perhaps so,” she repljed, “but that’s the 
story as I heard it.’’ 

“Go on about Dora, please.’’ 

“Well, Sophia brought her home. She had 
scarcely any clothes fit to wear, except an 
apron or so that had been given her, and she 
was very pale, and so weak that she could hard- 
ly walk, and seemed afraid to speak, or laugh, 
or play at all.” 

“T made two dresses for her out of one of 
of Sophia’s, and tried with nourishing food and 
care to strengthen her. You see what she is 
now, much better, though pale and delicate 
still.” 

“And wouldn’t your friend adopt her ?” 

“For the first two or three dafs that I kept 
her I thought to send to my friend, but we all 
began to love the poor little thing so much 
that we couldn’t think of sending her away. 
You know itis a great while since we have 
had any little children, and she seemed just 
like a plaything for us, and Sophia promised to 
take care of her. Sophia was always fond of 
dolls, and only left off playing with them when 
she was so big she was afraid of being laughed 
at, and Dora just takes the place of one.” 

“IT can see how that might be,” thought I, 
as her ringing laugh sounded from the next 
room, and then I remembered her winsome 
ways when, a few weeks ago, Mrs. Cole came 
with her to have her try on some of Alice’s 
clothes and get some patterns. I recalled her 
curious look as I put on her a moreen under- 
skirt of Alice’s, and her silvery voice asking, 
“Ts it a towel ?” and her glee at finding herself 
in pretty dresses, 

I remember the first time I saw her at Mrs. 
Cole’s. She had gone to bed, but hearing that 
Alice’s mamma was there, asked to see me; so 
I went into her room, and kissed her for Alice's 
sake, for her own, and for mine; and when I 
asked her to kiss me again, I shall never for- 
get the embrace of that clinging little arm; it 
told me such astory of relief from past sorrow, 
of love in the present, and of trustfulness for 
the future! In a moment, all the past of her 
sad life seemed to rise before me,—her pale, 
sorrowing mother, her besotted father; her 
poor food and scanty clothing; no playthings 
but what she could improvise, and no heart to 
play with them if she had; no playmates but 
her younger sister pinched with want like her- 
self. Then came the shadow of yet darker 
days when her mother lay ill upon her bed 
and there was another mouth to feed and no 
one near to aid them,—of one eatable after 
another disappearing till flour and water only 
were left, and no one to cook that properly. 
The picture was too horrible, and I was glad 
to be recalled by Dora’s sweet and gentle “good- 
night.”’ 

You have the story now, and the reason 

why I worked on the dress to get it ready for 
the funeral. I was sorry that I didn’t go my- 
self that I might see the tribute of love paid to 
the little waif,so late the child of want and 
woe. Half the cost of that funeral, given at 
the proper time, might have saved her and her 
mother too; but the willing hearts so ready to 
help them were ignorant of their misery. 
* This story is no fiction, I wish it were. The 
flowers that clustered round the little one as 
she lay in her casket have hardly faded—the 
hearts that took her in so fondly yet bleed in 
sorrow for her loss—and prayers still ascend 
from many a neighbor that the weary moth- 
er’s rest may be full of bliss. 

Every event is a living lesson, and that 
mother’s fate will yet cast on earth a blessing, 
if it teaches us not only to seek out the needy 
and give with a ready hand, but to bring up 
our daughters to such habits of self-depend- 
ence, that, should they marry poor, thriftless, 
drunken husbands, they would not be without 
some means of saving themselves and their 
helpless babes from starvation, or the necessi- 
ty of asking for the charity of the world. 

Husbands, fathers, brothers and sons,—as 
you each love the woman nearest your heart, 
see to it that your laws, in giving what you 
call liberty to man, do not trample upom the 
liberty of woman, and endanger even her per- 
sonal safety. EveEctTA N. L. WALTON, 


Oa 


All the arguments used in America against 
giving women suffrage are used in Europe 
against their education. An Italian count re- 


cently said to an American lady, who was 
pleading the cause of education: “I would 
not marry a lady who could read and write, 
for she would then have correspondents, and 
write billet-doux, and flirt, and waste time 
reading.” 


ONE FURROW TO THE RIGHT. 


At the annual March meeting, the town in 
which f live voted to build a school-house in a 
certain small district. A committee was chosen 
to cause it to be done. They, contrary toexpec- 
tation, changed the location from the site of 
the old school-house, which was very central. 
It caused dissatisfaction in the district. The 
selectmen were petitioned to call a meeting to 
see what action the voters (all men, or of the 
masculine gender) would take in the matter. 
A motion was made to instruct the committee 
to locate substantially on the old site. Diseus- 
sion ensued. A citizen proposed, as a com- 
promise, to submit the matter of location to 
the women of the district. It happened that 
three widows, each a mother, each owning an 
agricultural estate on the same line from the 
old school-house, and it was from them and 
others in that direction, that the location was 
to be removed. A majority voted in the neg- 
ative on the motion, and the new location was 
sustained. What makes the decision appear 
more unreasonable and harsh is that one of 
those widows was made so, by the patriotism 
of her husband, to preserve the Union; to save 
the very hearth-stone of those voting to drive 
his children, now nearly a mile from school, a 
half mile further away. It would seem, if 
those men so voting ever think in the dark- 
ness of night, that the solemn old hymn would 
occur to them,viz., “Hark from the tomb a dole- 
ful sound,” the voice of the dead soldier. I 
don’t think well, as a rule, of finding fault 
abroad, with the municipality in which I live, 
but the meeting had due notice, beforehand, 
that such a result would be reported to the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, as an exbibition of their 
gallantry and civilization, This event may be 
regarded as a little thing. Certainly it is. 
But, citizens! don’t forget, as “straws show 
which way the wind blows,” so by inattention 
to little things great misfortunes often occur. 

ALVIN Cook, 
UXBRIDGE, MAss, May 12, 1872. 


STRONG-MINDED WOMEN. 


Many people suppose that women who ad- 
vocate Woman Suffrage are coarse, hard, am- 
bitious, and selfish. Even liberal and intelli- 
gent people, who ought to know better, are 
under this false impression. The theatrical 
critic of the Philadelphia Press says :— 


We are inclined to believe that Shakspeare 
intended to picture in Lady Macbeth a cruel 
and ambitious woman, whose thirst for digni- 
ties and position outran the feeble aspirations 
and purposes of Macbeth, and who regardgl 
him more as a means toward her own eleva- 
tion, than otherwise—one of those energetic 
and determined females, in short, who in these 
modern times are found at the head of the Wo- 
man’s Rights movement. 


That there are coarse, selfish, ambitious wo- 
men among the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
may be true. But to say that such women 
are “at the head of the Woman’s Rizhts move- 
ment” is not true. On the contrary, the lead- 
ing women are. as conspicuous for grace and 
geniality as for more positive moral and men- 
tal qualities. As William Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips, the typical abolitionists, are 
in private the most amiable of men, so are the 
leaders of the Woman Suffrage movement as 
influential and beloved in private as in pub- 
lic life. 


NIGHT IN A JAPANESE HOTEL. 

AsI was about to pass my first night in a 
Japanese house, I watched anxiously the 
preparations for sleeping. These were simple 
enough: a mattress in the form of a very 
thick quilt, about seven feet long by four wide, 
was spread on the floor, and over it was laid 
an ample robe, very loug, and heavily padded, 
and provided with large sleeves. Having put 
on this night-dress, the sleeper covers himself 
with another quilt and sleeps, i e., if he has 
had ‘‘some years’ practice” in the use of this 
bed. 











Japanese bed is the pillow. This is a wood- 
en box about four inches high, eight inches 
long, and two inches wide at the top. It has 
a cushion of foided papers on the upper side 
to rest the neck on, for the elaborate manner 
of dressing the hair does not permit the Jap- 
anese, especially the women, to press the head 
on the pillow. Every morning the upper- 
most paper is taken off from the cushion, ex- 
posing a clean surface without the expense of 
washing a pillow-case. 

I passed a greater part of the night in learn- 
ing how to poise my nead in this novel man- 
ner; and, when I finally closed my eyes, it 
was to dream that I was being slowly behead- 
ed, and to awake at the crisis to find the pil- 
low bottom side up, and my neck resting on 
the sharp lower edge of the box. During my 
stay in the country, I learned many of its cus- 
toms, mastering the use of the chop-sticks, 
and accustoming my palate to raw fresh fish; 
but the attempt to balance my head on a two- 


-inch pillow, I gave up in despair, after trying 


in vain to secure the box and tying it to my 





neck and head.—Pumpelley’s Travels. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rieut or SurFRraGe. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicage and St. Louin. 
Jutia Warp Howse, Lucy Sronz, Henry B. 
BLatKWELL and T. W. Hiaarnson, Editors, Mary 
A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, 615 Chestnut St. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

Tae Woman’s JourRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to ae Gs issue clear from en- 
tengiing aleore with other reforms and the endless 
host of int‘vidual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WomMAN’s JoURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the ey and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are 





Braman, Shaw & Co... 
Importers of 
Sam.Layvoocg & sons 
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TEAS). MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, &c, 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cer. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 


Factory---East Cambridg e. 6m 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphante 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases; ete. 
Free Instructions in Decalecomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest improvements, 


Jan, 6. 








rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JOURNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Singie copy 6 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 


Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ay = of $20.00. 

pecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
| Cees News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork. . 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





BosTon Or¥ice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon* 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the Woman’s JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to the WomMANn’s JOURNAL Boston? 
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PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Calljand Examine. 
385 Washington St., Boston. 10— 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M, 
Mar. 11. 











But the most remarkable feature about a |. 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.2 
= day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
market, 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere, 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piavo Co, 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl6. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Rea) and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENS. 
Jan, 21. tf 
THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. & 22d St.,. Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
May 18. DEAN & SECRETARY. 6m 


R. E. APTHORP. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 











gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6. ly 4°85 


Foliage, by an entirely new + gt taught none es 
son. Decal nie Depot, 861 Wasbington Street. 
May 27. ly 


FRENOH LEOTURES. 

PROF. D’EGHENT’sS 
Engagements with Families, Schools, ete., for LEC- 
TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or quav 
ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS st 
8} P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3 Tremo 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 

Terms for 15 Lectures and Readings, $5.00. For 
terms for Classes ard Private Lessons, and for’ list 
of references, address PROF, D'EGHENT, 8 Tre 
mont place. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 








Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahaon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddies, Hi land Herrings,&ae. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. . tf 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls. 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors: 

June 10. ly 
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_——*""—~_ CURES DISEASES 0 ‘K BLOOD 
' 1 

THROAT, LUNGS, LIVER & BLOOD 

In the wonderful medicine to which the aMflicted 
are above pointed for relief, the discoverer be- 
lieves he has combined in harmony more of Na- 
ture’s most sovereign curative properties, which 
God has instilled into the vegetable kingdom for 
healing the sick, than were ever before combined 
in one medicine. The evidence of this fact is 
found in the great variety of most obstinate dis- 
eases which it has been foundto conquer. In the 
cure of Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, 
and the early stages of Consumption, it has 
astonished the medical faculty, and eminent phy- 
sicians pronounce it the greatest medical discove- 
ry of the age. While it cures the severest Coughe, 
it strengthens the system and purifies the 
blood. By its great and thorough blood purify- 
ing properties, it cures all Humors, from the 
worst Sero fulatoa common Blotch, Pim- 
ple, or Eruption. Mercurial disease, Mine- 
ral Poisons, and their effects, are eradicated, and 
vigorous health and a sound constitution estab- 
lished. Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Fever 
Sores, Scaly or Rough Skin yn short, 
allthe numerous diseases cansed b bad blood, 
are conquered by this powerful purilying and in- 


Vv) ae medicine. 
fyou feel dull, Gower, debilitated, have sal- 
lowish brown spots om 


low color of skin, or ye 
face or body, frequent b 
taste in mouth, internal heat or chills alternated 
with hot flushes, low spirits, and gloomy forebod- 
ings, irregular appetite, and tongue coated, you 
are suffering from Torpid Liver or “Bile 
iousness.”? In many cases of “Liver 
Complaint»? only part of these symptome 
are experienced. As a remedy for all such cases 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has no 
equal, as it effects perfect cures, leaving the liver 
strengthened and healthy. For the cure of 
Habitual Constipation of the bowels it 
is a never failiftg remedy, and those who have 
used it for this purpose are loud in its praise. 

The proprietor offera $1,000 reward fora medi- 
cine that will equal it for the cure of all the dis- 
eases for which it is recommended. 

Sold by d sts at $1 per bottle. by 
R. V. Pierce, M. D., Sole Proprietor, at h Tr 
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marry” by the “noble means” 


, | man know that the public sentiment already for the sake of fit- | interest and vocation is to 
Woman § Sourna . made in its favor, is larger than that made for 
ers, or in whatever Profession they may | hands, These Consist of bea 


An enemy believe you will win, 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue; price Women are waiting to see where they can 


For Two new subscribers, we wi] Sive Prang’s stee! | throw their influence, in the coming Presj- 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth 85.00. dential election, 


For Tew new subscribers, we wil} Sive Prang’s fine They cannot use it for the Cincinnati plat- 
Rew chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. form:-and candidate, L. 8 


ke.  — 
THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 










But in order that such a Plan may take any 



























work that men would Bladly do for them if they | ten expressed the hope that she might be 
Bs, if'in 600ds from an tense definite shape, it is important to know, as far were wives. What are we to do before the | spared a long and painful sickness, and she 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the Within ten days, the National Republican | as may be, how many pupils, and of what de- | prince comes? We're too proud to 
Woman’s Journat, 





Convention wil] meet in Philadelphia to adopt 
a platform of principles, and to nominate can- 
didates for President and Vice-President of 
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the United States, It is of the utmost impor- hands, was issued, » We Cannot exist on air, and the lamp went gently out, 

be his receipt. tance to the party, to the country, and to civil. | which Wwe are glad to present to our readers} We are crushed when we read that the| Mrs Aldrich was born in Smithfield, R, 1, 
—_—_—_—_—_____ ization itself, that the republican Platform | and friend ‘ slightest tinge, yea even the millionth part | iu 1795. She was & descendent of Puritan 

A NEW PREMIUM. should recognize and endorse woman’s claim It te peo a op tn aiten of a shade of business in a woman’s air, “de. | and Quaker Stock, brought up among the 

To any one who will Send us two new sub | 0 Civil and P olitical Equality, 






struction of Women, in those branches requir- 
by our first-class Colleges, 

All women desiring to Join such a class, or 
wishing to obtain further information in re- 
gard to it, are invited to meet at the Rooms of 
the New England Women’s Clab, No. 3 TRE- 
MONT PLAcg, Boston, on Saturday May 25th, 
at 3 o’clock. 

Those unable to attend in Person may com- 
municate their wishes by writing to the Sec. 
retary of the Committee, Lucia M, Pra- 
Boby, Roxbury, Mass. 

JULIA WARD Howe, 























‘Amat MEETING OF THE NEw ENG. 
LAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
The annual meeting of the New England 


Woman Suffrage on will be held in 
TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, commencing on 
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—— 
sensation, with the varied outside influ- 
pa that set vibrating the harmonic notes 
of her nature stirring in the air about her— 
and what has social life to compare with one 
of those vital interchanges of thought and feel- 
ing with her that make an hour memorable? 
What can equal her tact, her delicacy, her sub- 
tlety of apprehension, her quickness to feel 
the changes of temperature as the warm and 
cool currents of thought blow by turns? At 
«one moment she is microscopically intellectual, 
critical, scrupulous in judgment as an analyist’s 
Dalance, and the next as sympathetic as the 
pen rose that sweetens the wind from what- 
ever quarter it finds its way to her bosom. It 
isin the hospitable soul of a woman that a man 
forgets he is a stranger, and so becomes natural 
and truthful, at the same time that he is mes- 
merized by all those divine differences that 
make her a mystery and a bewilderment. 


To find the kernel of the above substance, 
read it, and put the word man in place of wo- 
man—it is equally appropriate, and has just as 
much truth in one case as in the other. 


“NOTES AND NEWS. 
Ex-Empress Eugenie | is convalescing rap- 
idly. 


The young ladies of Cloverdale, Sonoma 
County, Cal., have organized a literary society. 


Lodging rooms are being furnished in dif- 
ferent parts of Boston in anticipation of the 
Peace Jubilee. 

The amount of $26,000,000 was deposited in 
the Saving Banks of this State, last year; ful- 
dy one-half the depositors were women. 


The Massachusetts Medical Society will 
partake of its annual dinner at Music Hall, on 
June 5, at two o’clock in the afternoon. We 
wonder whether they will invite women 
physicians to dine with them. 


The Iowa Legislature refused to submit the 
question of Woman Suffrage to the people, 
and then, in order to conciliate the women, 
passed an act exempting sewing-machines 
from execution. Magnanimous Legislature! 


The Rhode Island General Assembly have 
voted O’ Neil, the man who has just been re- 
Jeased from the penitentiary, after eight years 
unjust imprisonment, $200. $25 a year for 
false imprisonment and hard labor is too 
cheap. . 

Mr. Joshua B. Smith is the first colored 
man ever elected a delegate to a National 
‘Convention from the State of Massachusetts, 
‘Though a firm friend of Senator Sumner, he 
advocates the renomination of President 
Grant. 


John M. Langston, a prominent colored 
lawyer, and Professor in Howard University, 
appeared before the Senate District of Colum- 
bia Committee, and made an argument in fa- 
vor of mixed schools, or of combining colored 
children in the same schools with whites. 

A newspaper is about to be issued by the wo- 
men of Utah entitled Woman’s Exponent. 
‘The Deseret News announces that the materi- 
alis already provided, but that owing to the 
non-arrival of a part of it, the issue of the first 
number will be unavoidably delayed a few 
days. 

Mr. Horace Greeley has issued a card an- 
nouncing his withdrawal from the editorial 
control or supervision of the New York Tri- 
dune until further notice. Whitelaw Reid 
takes his place as managing editor. It remains 
to be seen whether Woman Suffragists gain 
anything by the change. 

We sincerely regret that Mr. Sumner’s civ- 
il rights project has been again defeated in 
the Senate. Although a large majority voted 
with Mr. Sumner on the final vote, the num- 
ber of affirmative votes did not foot up to the 
requisite two-thirds, and the opposition is 
once more triumphant! 


We hope that the rumor that Hon. George 
F. Hoar of the Worcester district has decided 
not to accept a reélection to Congress may 
prove untrue. He has been one of the most 
useful members, and has worthily and ably 
represented his district, and the State has 
found in him an able defender when it has 
been assailed. 


In the Wyoming Republican Territorial 
Convention, J. A. Campbell and J. W. Don- 
nellan have been chosen delegates to the Phil- 
adelphia Convention. Resolutions were pass- 
ed indorsing Governor Campbell and Presi- 
dent Grant. Governor Campbell was the sav- 
ior of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, who 
knows but he may secure it in Philadelphia 
also ? 


During the time of the trouble following 
the disaster at Chicago, the women compos- 





‘ing Alpha Chapter, No 1, Order of the Eas- 


tern Star, a female organization, composed of 
the wives, sisters, and daughters of Masons, 
were enabled out of their own resources to 
send $1000 worth of clothing to the wives, 
widows and children of the Masonic Sufferers. 
Men thought of men, but women of the wo- 
men and children, 


An item is going the rounds of the news- 
papers announcing that “Mrs, President Grant 
supervises her housekeeping, dresses fashiona- 
bly, attends Dr. Newman’s church, believes 
in her husband, and don’t take any stock in 
Woman Suffrage,’’ all of which is true except- 
ing the last clause. We are happy to know 
that Mrs. Grant believes in Woman Suffrage, 
like most women of sense and spirit who hate 
minds of their own. 








In France, women who are denied political 
rights are punished for political offences as 
rigorously as are men. A petroleuse has just 
been condemned to death at Versailles who 
was concerned in the burning of the houses 
in the Rue Royale. Two other petroleuses, 
who took partin the same affair, have been 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. Thus 
women gre compelled to obey laws, while they 
are deprived of any voice in their enactment. 


The yearly business meeting of the Women 
Friends has been in session during the past 
week, in Philadelphia. The papers of the 
city give full and interesting reports of its 
proceedings. In dignity, tact, intelligence, 
and profound devotional feeling, this assem- 
bly of women will compare with any delibera- 
tive religious representative body ever con- 
vened. To show that our statement is not ex- 
aggerated, we will print the first day’s proceed- 
ings next week,and commend them to the 
special attention of the Brooklyn Presbytery. 


Warrington has faith in John Quincy Ad- 
ams, and expresses a hope of his eventual 
conversion to Womaun’s Rights, as follows: 

John Quincy Adams avows his admiration 
for Jefferson’s theories, in terms which indi- 
cate that he believes in them. No party can 
succeed which adopts the contrary theory. 
The capacity of the whole people,—for veing 
governed as well as for governing,—must be 
acknowledged. Some whim prevents John 
Quincy from seeing the truth of the woman 
question, but he will by and by be logical even 
on that. 

The Rev. Addison Brown of Brattleboro’ Vt., 
died Saturday, at the age of 72. Mr. Brown 
was an old and highly-esteemed citizen of 
Brattleborough, having been a resident of the 
place over forty years. He was the first pastor 
of the Unitarian Church for fifteen years, and 
was afterward editor of the Vermont Pheniz 
until a short time before his death. Not the 
least among his claims to respect and regard, 
was his ardent and consistent advocacy of suf- 
frage for woman. 


The proposed new English High School 
building of Boston, when completed, will cost 
the city, land included, not far from seven 
hundred thousand dollars. This school is 
erected, in part, by taxes upon the property of 
the women of Boston; yet no woman is to be 
permitted to enjoy its advantages. In the 
name of these women who pay taxes upon 
thirty-four million dollars, we protest against 
the exclusion of young women from the High 
School. Taxation without representation is 
indeed tyranny. 


The legal twaddle which regards woman as 
an imbecile being incapable of self-protection 
appears in its true light whenever an intel- 
ligent woman confronts it. A commissioner 
of deeds was somewhat nonplussed the other 
day. He asked a woman, whose acknowledg- 
ment of a deed he was taking: “Do you exe- 
cute this deed without any fear or compulsion 
of your husband?” ‘Fear of my husband!” 
exclaimed theirate lady. ‘‘He—compel—me! 
You're a fool!” And she swept indignantly 
from the office. 


A dwelling-house in East New York, a sub- 
urb of the City of Brooklyn, lately caught fire 
in the night, the occupants of an upper floor 
being a lady and her two children. Fortu- 
nately, the lady had sufficient presence of mind 
to tear the sheets into strips as soon as she 
had discovered that her retreat was cut off, 
and, lowering her children by this means, 
afterwards tied the end of the rope and lower- 
ed herself to the street. Her ,husband was 
absent. Such presence of mind and coolness 
in danger is worthy of record and imitation. 


A meeting of the temperance society of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 
was held last week, at the rooms in Tre- 
mont Temple. There was a large attendance 
of the members,‘and the addresses of Rev. J. 
M. Manning, Rev. George H. Vibbert, and 
others, were well received. The Society is in 
a very prosperous condition, and continual 
exertions are made to increase,the sphere of 
its usefulness. But sooner(or later this society 
will find that Woman Suffrage is the indispen- 
sable lever with which Temperance can be 
enforced. 


“J have noticed,’ remarks some sensible 
observer, “‘that a well-bred woman never hears 
an impertinent remark.’ That is a kind of 
discreet deafness which is well worth cultiva- 
tion. There are scores of things every day 
uttered by those about us which, if taken in 
at the ear and thence into the mind, will dis- 
turb the temper and lessen the happiness. It 
is not worth while to hear all the ill-natured 
remarks made about your household, your 
business, your children, your dress. Cultivate 
the art of not hearing disagreeable and scan- 
dalous remarks. 


The Food Journal, a London periodical 
records a touching instance of “vegetarian 
enthusiasm.” It tells how a M. Gleizés was 
for forty years a rabid and uncompromising 
enemy of meat, printing several volumes in 
honor of vegetables. Unfortunately, Mme. 
Gleizés did not share in his sentiments, for 
she insisted upon rations of flesh and fish and 
fowl. M. Gleizés gave her her choice—to give 
up the flesh-pots, orto give up him. She hes- 
itated, and was lost. The marriage has been 
dissolved. Madame can eat chops when she 








pleases, and Monsieur has nobody with whom 
to break his Graham bread. This case shows 
how conducive to the stability of marriage an 
equality of the sexes would be. If husband 
and wife desire harmony, they must agree to 
differ. 


At a meeting of the New York Woman Suf- 
frage Association, a motion to elect delegates 
to the Republican National Convention was 
voted down, as was eminently proper, inas- 
much as such delegates would not be entitled 
to admittance under the call. Since the Phil- 
adelphia Convention is a delegate Body, only 
regularly elected delegates can be admit- 
ted. It would be a folly, which we hope no 
woman's organization will be guilty of, to at- 
tempt to obtrude as delegates against all es- 
tablished rules. It was different at Cincinnati 
where a mass convention was called. Women 
attended it as citizens, supposing they were 
part of the great mass of human beings. But 
the Liberal Reformers, denied them the op- 
portunity the call gave, by changing the basis 
of admittance afterwards. 


If the contest lies between Grant and Gree- 
ley, the present party lines in the South will 
be very little changed. John C. Brecken- 
ridge promises Mr. Greeley his support, and 
offers to speak at the first mass-meeting held 
in that city under the auspices of the Liberal 
Republicans. Mr. Breckenridge is a fair av- 
erage representative of the Southern seces- 
sionists. On the other hand, Mr. Peter H. 
Clark, of Cincinnati, a very intelligent colored 
man, has recently traveled extensively in the 
South, and conversed freely with colored men 
on political questions. He is of opinion that 
very few colored citizens will go for Greeley 
as against Grant, and has written a letter ex- 
pressing that opinion, and giving his reasons 
for entertaining it. 


A “religious department” of the Sunday 
Morning, a new weekly Journal, published in 
St. Louis, is a novelty. We welcome it and 
hope good things from it. It is under the 
charge of Miss Fanny Holy, an estimable lady 
who acts as agent for the WoMAN’S JOURNAL 
in Missouri. She begins her duties with char- 
acteristic energy and hopefulness. She prom- 
ises a good sermon every week, careful selec- 
tions, and short, original articles on questions 
of vital interest. She will be unsectarian, and 
has a broad, generous platform; but we are 
pretty sure that her habits of thought will tend 
to make her refuse to print antediluvian ideas 
and woman-hating theology. So that this pa- 
per may be counted on as one more influence 
for liberal Christianity. 


The most significant feature of the present 
Presidential canvass will be an identity of 
party platforms. The New York Tribune 
well says: 

When parties cease to have principles to 
fight for, they either divide on fresh issues, 
coalesce, or become codperative societies for 
the attainment of office, grow corrupt and rot 
away. What distinctive principles separate 
to-day the rival parties of the Empire State? 
Slavery is dead, the negroes have the suffrage, 
the constitutional amendments, protecting 
them and guarding against -Secession, are 
everywhere acknowledged. On all this the 
parties agree. The debt is to be honestly 
paid in gold, and repudiation is to be held 
scarcely second to treason. On this the par- 
ties agree. 

Which of the national parties will have the 


wisdom to obtain a new lease of life by es- 
pousing Woman Suffrage ? 


Progress Backwards was never more forci- 
bly illustrated than in the course of the New 
York Tribune on the woman question. In 
1852, that (then) progressive journal repub- 
lished in full from the Westminster Review the 
entire article of Mrs. John Stuart Mill, enti- 
tled “Enfranchisement of Women,’ devoting 
seven columns of space to it, and prefaced it 
with a leading editorial containing the follow- 
ing hearty commendation. 

“The agument is conducted with so much 
enlightened insight and clothed in such lucid 
and forcible language, that we present it entire, 
for the satisfaction of our readers. The advo- 
cates of the application of the democratic 
principle to the political enfranchisement of 
woman will be gratified to find so able a de- 
fense of their views by such a distinguished 
authority.” 

What a humiliating contrast between the 
New York Tribune of 1852 and 1872. Alas 
that within twenty years, Horace Greeley 
should have grown so old as to have forgotten 
the dreams of his youth. 


An American traveler in Bavaria says that 
greater liberty is being accorded to women, 
and adds: 

But the social change is still more im- 
portant. The restrictions upon marriage 
were a serious injury to the State. If Hans 
wished to marry, and felt himself adequate to 
the burdens and responsibilities of the double 
state, and the honest fraulein was quite will- 
ing to undertake its trials and risks with 
him, it was not at all enougl: that in the 
moon-lighted beer-garden, while the band 
played, and they peeled the stinging radish, 
ae ate the Switzer cheese, and drank from 
one mug, she allowed his arm to steal around 
her stout waist. All this love and fitness 
went for nothing in the eyes of the magis- 
trate, who referred the application for permis- 
sion to marry to his associate advisers, and 
they inquired into the applicant’s circum- 
stances; and if, in their opinion, he was not 
worth enough money to supporta wife pro- 

rly, permission was refi for him to try. 

he consequence was late marriages, and fewer 
than there ought to be, aud other ill results. 











Now the matrimonial gates are lifted high, 
and the young man has not to ask permission 
of any snuffy old magistrate to marry. I do 
not hear that the consent of the maidens is 
more difficult to obtain than formerly. 


The Greeley Tribune is a more progressive 
paper than its New York namesake. Here 
is its comment on Miss Dickinson’s recent 
speech in Cooper Institute :— 

It is about time to look at the inconsisten- 
cy of men. While Anna Dickinson was can- 
vassing Pennsylvania for the Republicans, her 
eloquence was the pride of all the loyal lead- 
ers of that great State; but after she had help- 
ed to elect their candidates, they cheated the 
woman out of what was due for her services, 
and they were as loud as ever in their abuse of 
Woman Suffrage. The Chicago Tribune has 
os no opportunity to burlesque the 
8 movement, and to ridicule all women 
who discuss politics on the platform; but now 
that Miss Dickinson is in favor of the Liberal 
movement it has nothing to say about her 
meddling with politics or disgracing her sex 
in public halls. When she pleads for Cincin- 
nati, she is logical, consistent and convincing ; 
but when she pleads for the rights of Ameri- 
can womanhood, the editorial hiss is heard 
throughout; the land. Yesterday, her words 
were gall and vinegar; to-day, they are silver 
and honey. Yes, it is time to have a new 

arty; and the best argument in favor of it, 
8 in the fact that the men who cry the loud- 
est against women meddling with politics have 
the profound impudence to congratulate Miss 
Dickinson on her speech in Cooper Institute. 


“Let women be sea captains, if they will,”’ 
said Margaret Fuller. Genius is prophetic. 
The New York Tribune thus describes the 
victory of a woman over shipwreck and yellow 
fever combined :— 

The brig, “Abbie Clifford,” of Stockton, Me., 
from Pernambuco, March 27, with a cargo of 
sugar to James E, Ward & Co., is now at 
Quarantine. On the second day out, aseaman, 
was taken sick with yellow fever, and died 
April1. Another of the crew died April 9, 
and the steward had died at the British Hos- 
pital before leaving port. Capt. Clifford, the 
officers, and the majority of the crew were 
prostrated by the fever; and, after the death of 
the first mate, Mrs. Clifford, the wife of the 
captain, took sole command, navigated the 
vessel, and brought her safely to New York. 
Above Cape Hatteras, the brig encountered a 
north east gale of five days’ duration, which 
split the sails into ribbons, and carried several 
spars overboard; but the woman captain was 
fully equal to the emergency. Mrs. Clifford 
has been at sea several years with her husband, 
and has made many of the calculations durin 
that time. .She has a thorough mathemati 
education, and believes herself competent to 
sail any craft afloat. She is of slender build, 
about 25 years old, and is unassuming and 
ladylike in manner, 

And yet this woman does not know enough 
to vote! 


The statutes of Iowa are very liberal in be- 
half of married women, and the courts are 
also disposed to construe even these liberally 
when occasion occurs; but it is not often that 
a case is found involving the points decided 
recently by the Circuit Court of Iowa. The 
facts proved in the case were as follows: 
Years ago, John Fisher, of Indiana, married a 
lady in Kentucky named Mary. Some time 
in 1847, Mrs. Fisher went back to her native 
State on a visit, while John came to Iowa to 
hunt up a new location. In the course of his 
wanderings he brought up in Oskaloosa, 
where he met another Mary and married her. 
This last lady—Mary No, 2—is the plaintiff in 
the present suit. Leaving Oskaloosa, and 
bringing his new wife with him, John moved 
to Cory’s Grove, Iowa, there purchased a 
farm and settled down. Nothing was heard 
from the first wife, and the second one never 
knew that her husband had been previously 
married. Not long since the husband died, 
leaving considerable property, and the second 
wife commenced suit for the partition of his 
estate, real and personal. The first wife then 
put in an appearance as intervenor, and se- 
cured her part of the property. The Oska- 
loosa wife then brought the suit in question 
against the administrator to recover damages 
for the fraudulent marriage with her of John 
Fisher. There was a jury trial, and a verdict 
for the plaintiff of $6,410.21. 


If women are to be kept out of the medical 
profession, says the N. Y. Tribune, for the 
honor of man, we trust that it will be done 
in a decent and consistent way. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association met in Philadelphia 
on Tuesday, and Dr. Yandell of Louisville, 
the President, made a little preliminary 
speech. He was not obliged to say anything 
about Women-Doctors; but he could n’t, to 
save himself, keep the harrowing question out 
of his address. So he said that no doubt 
“history recorded the eminent attainments of 
women in the medical profession.” Here, the 

rofessional hemming and hawing began. He 
the President) “hoped that no element of 
discord would be introduced into their midst 
by the endeavor of women to enter their 
Association. He, for one, would not vote for 
them!’ Isn’t here a slight inconsistency? 
What, in the name of common sense, do we 
need in medical practice more urgently than 
“Eminent Attainments?” And if woman 
can do what woman has done, i. e., secure the 
“Eminent Attainments,” are they not infi- 
nitely better fitted for the healing business 
than a man who undertakes to practice on 
the strength of a Philadelphia diploma with- 
out any attainments at all?” 

All of which is very well, O Tribune ; but 
if woman can do what, according to Horace 
Greeley and Whitelaw Reid, Anna Dickinson 
has done, i. e. secure “Eminent Political At- 
tainments,” is she not infinitely better fitted 
for the voting business than a man who un- 
dertakes to vote on the strength of his be- 
longing to the male sex, without any attain- 


ments at all? We pause for a reply. 


A new phase of Labor Reform has just ap- 
peared in Scotland. A large meeting of the 
servant girls of Dundee has been held for the 
formation of a Protection Association. The 
chairwoman made a long speech on the griev- 
ances of their class, stating that it was a mis- 
take to suppose that slavery only existed in 
Africa. Some of them experienced it pretty 
keenly in Scotland, Instead of the working 
hours being from six to ten, they should be 
from six to seven or from seven to eight. If 
they did not get at least a weekly half-holi- 
day,and free Sunday every fortnight, they 
could obtain both by a general strike; and she 
considered this easy of accomplishment if ser- 
vants stuck together. She was not astonish- 
ed that servants helped themselves when it 
was considered how scurvily they were fed, 
and did not envy the feelings of mistresses 
who compelled their servants to work so hard 
and fed them so ill. In the discussion which 
followed, speeches were made in favor of 
shorter engagements and warnings, and a hope 
was expressed that servants would not allow 
themselves to be taken by their mistresses on 
this weak side. The association was named 
the “Dundee and District Domestic Servants’ 
Protection Association,” and a secretary, 
president and treasurer selected to prepare 
rules to be submitted to another meeting. At 
a meeting of a similar character, held a few 
days later in the same city, by an association 
of “gentlemen’s men servants,” resolutions of 
sympathy were adopted, and three cheers giv- 
en for the “maids of Dundee.” 


Mr. Greeley gave a very excellent address 
to the colored people at Poughkeepsie last 
week. He rebuked the spirit of caste, and 
expressed the hope that the day was not far 
away when it would cease to exist. He urg- 
ed self-trust, as the first lesson to be learned. 
He says “Leaning is one of the cardinal vices 
of our own race. Young people of all races 
are too prone to say, ‘If somebody will lend 
me or give me the price of an education, or a 
farm or a shop or a store, then I would do 
something; then I would be somebody.’ Nay, 
my friend, I respond, if you only were some- 
body all these would come to you. The cir- 
cumstances may be in fault, but the ‘center 
stand,’ as an old friend of mine used to say, is 
still more important. When I see a young 
man of twenty-one, start out in the world 
with nothing but the clothes on his back and 
not a dollar in his pocket, and asking, not 
who shall help me, but how shall I help my- 
self, I feel confident his future is secure. Now, 
this leaning, this waiting to be bolstered, is the 
prevalent vice of the times. Next to self-trust 
I would urge upon the colored men of this 
country the duty of thrift. I would have them 
honor thrift in their kinsmen, and pursue it in 
their own persons. They hardly need to be 
told that money is power; but they need to be 
assured that money is education. Money 
combined with character is respect. Money 
is position. ... It is better to save and earn, 
than to have money or land bequeathed.” He 
advised against all begzing, even for an educa- 
tion; recommended coéperation, as a magic 
word, by which small means combined, may 
make large capital. The same suggestions 
would be as valuable to white, as to colored 
men. Women especially might profit by them 


Bishop Whitehouse’s new paper, the Diocese, 
has made its appearance, and looks well. As 
a medium of communiestion for the various 
Episcopal Churches in his State, it will serve 
a useful purpose. Being only a monthly, it 
does not aim to take the place of, but merely 
to supplement, the leading weeklies. It puts 
toshame such so called religious papers as 
the Advance and the Observer by its liberal- 
ity on the woman question. It publishes a 
pertinent and excellent article written by 
Dr. Locke, who has not so much ecclesiasti- 
cal starch but what hecan unlimber his guns, 
on “Associations of Women for Religious 
Work.” He rejoices in “the,recovery of sight” 
in this matter, which has been very much 
aided by the attitude of woman herself. “As 
that very smart Yankee lady,’”’ he remarks, 
“who lately read the famous paper on Dea- 
conesses before the Boston society, truly says, 
they make up about three-fourths of the com- 
municants of the Church, and they have a 
right to ask for something more than an obe- 
dient listening to men.’’ Nor does he think 
it of any importance whether these women 
are called Deaconesses or Sisters ; “who cares ?’’ 
They call them Deaconesses in Germany; but 
the sick and wounded soldiers in the war al- 
ways called them Sisters, which certainly 
sounds more tender, home-like and natural. 
That the association, organization, and drilling 
of willing women by acompetent chief must 
be productive of far greater results in dealing 
with poverty, sickness, ignorance, or in any 
way advancing the interests of the church, 
than single, inexperienced, unsupported efforts 
ever would be, he thinks so evident that he 
does not consider that question even debat- 
able. But he adds one hint, which, if it does 
not offend the sisters, may do them no harm. 
It is that, “Sisters seem to have a great lean- 
ing to making tableaus vivants of themselves 
and their surroundings.’ Of course, Rectors 
and “Right Reverend Fathers’ iu well-laun- 
dried robes never lean that way! The advice 
is excellent however, for women and men 











alike. Let it be heeded by all. 
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[For the Woman’s JouRNAL,) 
MAY-FLOWER 8TUDIES, 


BY MARY R. WHITTLESEY. 
I 


‘Through the long winter, under the snow, 
Leaves kept their greenness, buds kept their glow; 
Cups of rare essences subtly distilled, 
And slowly up-drawn until each cup was filled ; 
Clustered so lowly, they never were chilled. 
Under the brown leaves, under the snow, 
Pressed to earth’s bosom, her sweetest flowers grow. 
II. 
A new country in the West, 
Beneath a dazzling cope; 
A new blossom on earth’s breast, ' 
As she were flushed with hope. 
> IHL. 
(The flowers of hope.) 
Dear were the flowers of memory, 
In England’s gardens blooming; 
But dearer to the Pilgrims, these, 
A wilderness illuming. 
IV. 
Gentle stranger, hast thou seen, 
Over-seas, 
In any land where thou hast been, 
Flowers like these? 


—_———_ - 





‘There was an old lady all dressed in silk, 

Who lived upon lemons and buttermilk ; 
And, thinking this world was a sour old place, 
She carried its acid all over her face. 


Another old lady, all dressed in patches, 

Lived upon nothing but Lucifer matches ; 
So the world, it made her strangle and cough, 
And sure as you rubbed her, you set her off, 


Another old lady, all sunny and neat, 
Who lived upon sugar, and everything sweet, 
Declared, when she heard of their troubles, she 
“never !’’ 
For the world was so nice, she could live on for- 
ever, 
MORAL. 


Now children, take your choice 
Of the food your hearts shal! eat; 
There are sourish thoughts, and brimstone thonghts, 
And thoughts all good and sweet ; 
And whatever the heart feeds on, 
Dear children, trust to me, 
Is precisely what this queer old world 
Will seem to you to be. 


— a ———_——— 


ST. ANTHONY'S FISH SERMON. 
BY JOHN W. WEIDEMEYER. 


The Saint preached in Rome, 
But no hearers did come ; 

Then he went by the streams— 
Preached to fishes, it seems; 
They, like juvenile whales, 
Flapped delight with their tails. 


The carps and the soles 

All gathered in shoals ; 
They widened their jaws 
With silent applause! 

No sermon did ever 

Please carp so well—never! 


The spear-headed pike, 
° Of peaceful dislike, 
With teeth sharp and bony, 
Came to hear St. Anthony ; 
No sermon did ever 
* Please pike so well—never! 


The salt of the ocean, 

Our Lenten devotion, 

The cod came to listen, 
With eyes that did glisten ; 
No sermon did ever 

Please cod so well—never ! 


The eel and the flounder, 
Frem one to six pounder, 
With neck forward reaching, 
Did list to the preaching ; 

No sermon did ever 

Please eel so ‘well—never! 


Crab, turtle and shrimps, 
Most awkward of imps, 
Rose from watery ted, 

To learn what was said; 

No sermon did ever 

Please crab so well—never? 
Fishes strong, fishes weak, 
Both bearded and sleek, 

All lifted their features, 

Like sensible creatures, 

In the name of the Lord, 

To hear Anthony’s word. 
The lesson completed, 

To the waves they retreated ; 
The eel to his gambols, 

The pike to the shambles; 
Though the sermon was long, 
Their attachments were strong. 
The crab remained odd; 
More obese grew the cod; 
The lobster stole coral, 

Alas! for the moral 

Of pulpit sensation 

And strange congregation. 





THE GIPSY QUEEN. 
A writer in the London Graphic says: 
“The quiet little village of Martham, Norfolk, 
was the scene, a few days since, of aroyal and 
romantic marriage. Mabel, the queen of the 
gypsies, condescended to give her hand in 
holy wedlock to a young farmer thereabouts 
of substantial means and good connections. 
This is the first instance I have read of in 
which a gypsy chief, whether male or female, 
consented or dared to marry a Sassenach. 
However, the friends of the bride, as well 
as those of the bridegroom, were present, 
so I suppose there is no loss of caste in the 
matter. I may add, for the information of 
the ladies, that, according to the reporter who 
was present. ‘Queen Mabel, who is twenty- 
three years of age, was dressed in rich mauve 
silk, with a magnificent veil, and in her simple 
_ but costly jewelry, looked dignified and queen- 
Jy.’ Her sister officiated as bridesmaid,” 
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| cluded to fix up that old school’us to the 


‘of the deacon’s words. 





‘PHRONY’S ’FLICTION, 


BY ROSE TERRY. 


“Well, Miss Greene, here I be jin’lly,’’ 
said Deacon Peters, as he stumbled up the 
steps into the kitchen, after tying his old 
sorrel horse to the post with as much care as 
if it could run away, or ever wanted to. 

“Why, deacon, how do you pew? And 
how’s your folks? Set down, set down. I’m 
real glad to see ye.” 

Mrs, Greene set her pan of potatoes into 
the sink, and brought forward a stuffed rock- 
ing-chair from the corner, repeating, as the 
deacon placed himself cautiously on the fluffy 
cushion, with a sort of deprecatory grunt or 
groan: 

‘*How be ye all to home ?” 

‘Well, we’re kinder down, somehow. 
Mother, she’s a sufferin’ some from the spine 
in her. back; ’nd grandmother, she’s got the 
wust disease there is goin’—she’s old; ’nd 
Lisy’s stomick a’n’t right, ’nd I’m rheumatic. 
But it’s all right, all right. Man is born to 
trouble, as Scripter says, ’nd we’ve all got to 
hey ’flictions. ’Flictions is for our good, ’nd 
we hadn’t oughter complain; but they’re pow- 
erful hard on the flesh.” 4 

Here the deacon heaved another groan, a 
sort of mongrel sigh. He was a little man, 
with a white beard, and eyes like the pitiful 
eyes of a hunted and timid woman, so dark 
and soft, so fairly set under his bent gray eye- 
brows. He looked—with those wonderful, 
tortured eyes, and short, hooked nose—like 
an agonized robin; only he never chirped. 
’Phrony Greene stared at him from under the 
table, where she had chased her kitten, with 
open mouth and eyes. She had seen him be- 
fore, in the meeting-house, looking as if he 
went there on some direful errand of penance ; 
or in the field hoeing corn, or turning hay, in 
the sweatof his brow and the misery of his 
soul, but never had he come so near, and 
while she stared at him so frankly and _ persis- 
tently, he also took a long look at her, for 
her fiery red hair and bright blue eyes seemed 
to make a spot of light, even under the table. 

“Sophrony’s gettin’ nigh upon old enough 

to go to school, I expect,” said he, in a tone of 
melancholy interest. 
“Well, yes; she’s goin’ on eight. But there 
a’n’t no scbool nowhere’s near. So father 
’nd I we’ve sorter got her along into the 
Reader, ’nd she spells two syllables now,” re- 
plied Mrs, Greene. 

“T expect you'll be kinder glad ’t we’ve got 
a school’us near by, then,” said he. | 

“Dew tell!” 

“Why, yes. I guessed you wouldn’t know 


“Mother,” said "Phrony, slowly emerging 
on her hands and knees, from under the cross- 
legged table, “what's ’flictions 2” 

“*Flictions! Why, mortal man! what on 
earth do you mean, child ?”’ 

“Why, them things Deacon Peters talked 
about, ’t he said everybody’d got to have. 
*Ta’n’t like scarlet fever, is it ?”’ 

“Oh, land! Ha, ha, ha! Oh, my gracious! I 
shall die a laughin’! Why Sophrony Greene, 
you do beat all. No, child; ’t a’n’t nothin’ to 
have—no sickness, I mean. It’s somethin’ or 
’nother the Lord sends to folks that a’n’t pleas- 
ant; kinder like slappin’. Don’t ye know I 
tune ye when ye don’t mind? Only he’s 
above the skies, ’nd don’t reach down to real- 
ly shake us, so to speak ; but we have troubles 
when we don’t behave, so’s to straighten us 
out. Mebbe it’s gettin’ a leg broke, or upset- 
tin’ ina wagin; there’s flictions by death, 
and losin’ property, ’nd so forth and so on. 
You go and get them greens! I’m all beat 
out a talkin’ to ye,’ wound up Mrs. Greene, 
with a sudden snap, like a tape-measure. 

’*Phrony wandered out into the lot, and, 
while she dug the tender young dandelions, 
pondered much in her mind what her affilic- 
tions in life were to be; but came to no con- 
clusion, except that she had been pretty good 
not to have had any before. 

In this frame of mind, she sat down to din- 
ner; when her mother entirely put her out of 
countenance by retailing to her father and 
Eph (a boy of twelve, and full of fun as his 
father), poor ’Phrony’s question and Deacon 
Peters’ errand. 

After a roar of laughter, which colored the 
child’s delicate skin to the very roots of her 
fiery curls, her-father decided that she should 
go to school forthwith. And Mrs. Greene, 
that very afternoon, rode over to the store and 
bought some blue gingham for aprons; array- 
ed in one of which ’Phrony set out for school 
next day, with her dinner-pail full of dried-ap- 
ple pie, cheese, and gingerbread. The school- 
house stood, like many another in that day, 
full in the sun on a bare hillside, where the 
blaze of summer and the breeze of winter 
heated and cooled it just at the wrong time, 
though a friendly grove of maples, by which a 
little brook leapt and tinkled in gay disdain of 
tasks and wisdom, made a ‘‘play-place” of 
great refreshment tothe children. Inside, this 
temple of knowledge showed as few attrac- 
tions as usual. The bare deal benches and 
hacked desks, the rickety stove, with its long 
rusty pipe, the cobwebs, which already fes- 
tooned the corners, and the herd of hardy, 
“homely” children, casting bold or furtive 
glances at each other, were not attractive to 
say the least; but little Miss Stone, the new 
teacher, was nowise daunted. She had seen 
boys and girls before of that same sort, and 





on’t, seein’ ’t wan’t on the road to meetin’, 
and you a’n’t giv to roamin’ about much. 
You stay to hum ’nd minds the house, ’cord- 
in’ to Scriptur.’’ 

The deacon paused a minute, and sighed. 
Mrs. Greene gave a gratified little purr. 

“The s’lectmen,” went on the deacon, “con- 


felt quite equal to the fight before her, and 
’Phrony trembled in her soul as she surveyed 
that bright, resolute, hard face, without a 


sitive little creature, whose quick blushes and 
fiery hair were sure index of as quick tears 
and as fiery a.temper. ’Phrony took her seat 





cross-roads, jest in the edge of them piny 
woods, clus to Alvin Case’s; and we’ve gota 
young gal from the Medder to teach, ’nd 
school’ll begin next Monday. So I driv over | 
to let ye know, thinkin Sophrony’d got old 
enough to go.” 

“T declare for ’t, I guess she’}] hev to. Mr. 
Greene, he’s a master hand for eddication ! but 
I don’t hardly know how mother ’!l git along 
days without her little girl.’ And here the 
good woman stooped down, and cast a moth- 
erly look at the little thing under the table. 

“Tt’s a world of partin’s, Miss Greene, and a 
world of ’flictions,” sighed the deacon, look- | 
ing up to the ceiling with those troubled, 
questioning, beautiful eyes. 

“?Phrony’ ll hev her share; ’nd you'll hev 
your’n. Can’t be kerried to the skies on flow- 
ery beds of ease, the hymn-book sez. No,no! 
We’ve got sorrers, nd troubles, ’nd crosses, | 
’nd ’flictions of all sorts; ’nd we’ve got to | 
stick ’em through till we kin say its good to | 
be ‘flicted. ’Taint no use to stout it out. No; 
we can’t stout it out ’nd git the good on’t. | 
’Flictions is ’flictions, ’nd they’ll break us ef | 
we don’t bend.” 

Here the deacon heaved a heavier sigh, | 
and lifted himself up by the arms of his chair 
till he stood stiffly on his feet. 





| 
4 


“Well, I bid ye good-day, Miss Greene. | 


Good-day,’Phrony ;” and he hobbled out of the 
door, Mrs. Greene following him to the wag- 
on, to give himg helping hand. ’Phrony sat 
under the table quite still, her little head full 
What on earth were 
“*flictions” ? A thing she had never heard of 
before in all her brief life. Measles she had 
experienced, and whooping-cough, and once 
her head hung in anticipative dread of scarlet 
fever—for Mrs. Greene was both an anxious 
and a careful mother; but’ flictions was some- 
thing new. Maybe something so dire that 
her mother even had not anticipated them. 
’Phrony’s blue eyes grew wider and wider at 
the thought. Pretty soon Mrs. Greene came 
back, and stirred about to finish her inter- 
rupted duties, 

“Here, ’Phrony, git your bunnet ’nd a case- 
knife, and whip over into the lot ’nd dig me a 
mess of dandeline greens for dinner. I’d 
oughter hey hed ’em afore.’’ 


| warm it, 


on the front bench, according to orders; blun- 
dered through a short lesson; was kept in at 
recess for the small sins of stupidity and idle- 


ness (as Miss Stone called her timidity and 


shyness); and, when the welcome twelve- 
o’clock bell rung, rushed out of doors like a 
bird from its cage. 

“Hullo!” shouted Jim Brown. 
comes the fire all handy. Roast your apples, 
boys, here’s a blaze!” pretending to hold his 
square of pie closer to ’Phrony’s curls, which 
the sun touched into their fiercest glow, to 
Half-a-dozen other boys, boy fash- 
ion, joined the clamor. They danced round 


the frightened child, and clamored all the | 


more because she was frightened, till “Phrony, 
bursting away, fled into the school-room and 
hid under the desk, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. This was but the beginning. 
Even the girls tittered over the continuous 
joke; and’Phrony’s days passed in torment 
of which her tormentors had no idea. 

“T suppose this is ‘fliction,” thought she to 
herself. ‘‘I’d sights rather have scarlet fever, 
’nd be done with it. What shallIldo?’’ For 


| *Phrony had found no comfort in her mother, | 


when the good woman, troubled by the signs 





| rows. Iregret to say that Mrs. Greene laugh- 
| ed too. 

‘Law, child! don’t fret over that. Can’t be 
helped. You're jest as the Lord made ye, 
’nd you can’t be done over; and you’ve got to 
go ahead ’nd not mind it!’ 

She might just as well have requested the 


child to fly. 
At last, a bright idea struck little ’Phrony. 


She spilt some ink on her father’s best banda- 
na handkerchief, and got well scolded. But 
little did she care. The next day she started 
very early for school, with a bit of looking- 
glass, an ink-bottle, and a small sponge; and, 
hiding behind a small cluster of young hem- 
locks, secured the glass in a notch of the 
boughs, and carefully wetting the sponge from 
the bottle, rubbed it into and over the mass of 
short curls till they were all a wet and dingy 
brown. And as soon as the sun had dried 
them, she proceeded triumphantly to school. 
But’Phrony was late. All the scholars but 
herself were there in their places; and Miss 





weak or lovable line about it; a face that | 
promised neither help nor solace to the sen- | 


“Here | 


Stone had just wrapped her desk with the ru- 
ler, as an imperative call to prayer, when the 
child opened the door, and was greeted with 
an irresistable roar of laughter, for the teach- 
er herself could but join it, in view of such a 
spectacle. She had forgotten to dry her hands 
as well as her curls, and had passed them 
more than once over her face, to push away 
her bonnet, or brush off intrusive musquitoes ; 
so that her pale cheeks were spriped with ink, 
aud her dingy curls displayed behind a wide 
stripe of red, still redder by contrast, for the 
ink had not gone quite round. The bottle 
was scant. Poor ’Phrony! Amid roars of 
laughter, she slunk into her seat on the bench. 
Her teacher forgot prayers, school, demeanor, 
everything,—laughing till the tears rolled 
down hercheeks. And it was full an hour be- 
fore peace was restored. What ’Phrony suf- 
fered during that hour might well have passed 
for an affliction to a strongersoul; and when 
her teacher led her home, to explain the state 
of things to her mother, it was only a change 
of troubles, for ’Phrony got as good a scolding 
as Mrs. Greene could give from her motherly 
heart, and, moreover, had her head unmerci- 
fully scrubbed with hot vinegar—smell] and 
smart alike horrid to endure—and leaving, af- 
ter all,a streaked aspect to the tight curls, 
more odd than their native redness. Howev- 
er, Eph and her father were away in the hill- 
lots, chopping; and before they got home at 
night she had sobbed herself to sleep, and for- 
gotten her sorrows. 

Nothing, however, dulled the edge of the 
teasing at school. This unlucky attempt only 
gave it new acuteness, and Miss Stone offered 
no help to the misery. She look upon ’Phro- 
ny through no sympathy, but simply as a sil- 
ly, cowardly little child, and in no way bestir- 
red herself to help either failing; but drum- 
med reading and spelling into her with the 
unweary method of a machine. Miss Stone 
was an excellent teacher. Nobody knew how 
this red hair burnt into the soul of its poor 
little possessor; she dreamed of it by night 
and thought about it by day. Nobody else in 
all her observation had such hair. There 
were shades of flax, stiff and dull as pack- 
thread; there was brown, dead as dead leaves ; 
and black, coarser than linen thread; there 
was even one child with soft yellow ringlets, 
the envy and admiration of every girl in the 
school; but ’Phrony possessed the only red 
head on the premises. 

At length, one rainy Saturday, having the 
day before studied with profound interest the 
head of a returned soldier, who came to see 
her father as an old neighbor, ’Phrony stole 
away to the garret, with her mother’s shears, 
and, mounting on a three legged stool be- 
fore an old glass that hung against tle chim- 
ney, sheared off every curl to its very roots. 

The effect is not to described in words. 
|’Phrony thought it rather fine, there was so 
| much less red, and went down to dinner, when 
| the horn sounded, with muck inward satis- 
| 





| faction; but no sooner had she appeared at 
| table than her father dropped his knife and 


| fork, and lay back in his chair with a perfect | 


| 


| explosion of laughter. Eph was away, and 
Mrs. Greene just absorbed in taking a pie out 
| of the oven, for fear it should overbake before 
| dinner was through. 

“T never did!” gasped Father Greene. 

“Mother, jest look a’ here; here’s a sight to 
| behold! I declare if "Phrony ha’n’t been a 
| jammin’ her head down a rat-hole, and got it 
| gnawed pretty near clean! 
| is musical, I swow!” 
| Mrs. Greene set the pie right on the floor, 
and looked up, indignant. 

“Saphrony Greene, what hev you been a 

doin’!” But the sight was too much for her, 
| and, putting her apron over her face, she 


} 
| 


! 
| 
| sank into a chair, and laughed as hard as her 
ny object. 


uneven tufts of red, through which the white 
skin showed at intervals, like the background 








Ho! ho! ho! this | 


eee 
SD 


and was happy enough next day, when her 
mother said: 

“You a’n’t a goin’ to school no more this 
term,’Phrony. It’s nigh about vacation time 
and I can’t have sech a lookin’ cretur as you 
be sent to school. Your hair ‘ll be growed 
some by time school begins again, ’nd ’twon’t 
do yeno harm to stay to home a spell and 
learn sewin’ ; but don’t ye never try that trick 
agan! If ye do, pa’ll give ye the awfullest 
dressin’ down” — . 

*Phrony shuddered at the unfinished sen- 
tence. She knew very well what that meant, 
as applied to Eph; and it never occurred to 
her that her father, in all her little life, had 
not once lifted his hand to strike his “baby,” 
as he still called her. This was only one of 
Mrs. Greene’s threats; but it was enough. 


Vacation came and passed along all too 
swiftly for ’Phrony, who enjoyed home now 
as a sea-worn landsman enjoys the shore, 
She had almost forgotten the anguish of her 
afflictions, when one day Miss Viny Pendex- 
ter, the tailoress, came in to do a day’s work, 
and in the afternoon, ’Phrony, who had been 
huckleberrying all the morning, sat on the 
steps of the ‘‘keepin’ room” door, sewing patch- 
work, and listening to her mother and Miss 
Viny deep in talk within. Miss Viny’s cousin 
had been to New York, and come home with 
much to say. 

“Well, Miss Greene, as sure as I’m alive, she 
sez they wear their gowns so long jest behind 
that they sweep the walks; the beautifulest 
silks and satins just clearin’ off all that dirt, 
‘nd gittin’ stept on, and what not, till they 
a’nt fit for hogs to wear. 1 can’t hardly think 
’tis so.” 

“I don’ know! I don’ know!’’ Mrs. Greene 
shook her head gravely. “They dew say that 
Empress over to France is the greatest hand 
for wastin’, and flouncin’, and dear knows 
what. I expect she a’n’t a pious woman; ’nd 
she don’t think what she’s a doin’, settin’ them 
extravagant fashions.” 

“TI guess she don’t!” sniffed Miss Viny, with 
emphasis. *Phrony wondered if this wonder- 
ful, fashionable, dreadful woman didn’t need 
*flictions; but forgot to wonder as Miss Viny 
wept on: : 

“Why, Miss Greene, Almiry doos say that 


‘some of them gals in New York goes out to 


operys, and theayters, and sech places with 
nothin’ on their necks ’and arms ’xcept beads 
’and things, and no bonnets, and, as true as 
I’m alive, with all their heads powdered all 
over!” 

“Powdered!” ejaculated Mrs. Greene, with 
open mouth and eyes. 

“Yes!’s true’s the world. Jest cause that 
woman’s a growiu’ kinder gray, they say; so 
she powders her hair, not to hev it show, ’nd 
the hull lot, young ’nd old, over here does 
the same, jest like a flock o’ sheep goin’ over a 
stone-wall after the first one!” 

“Of all things! Why, I should think 
*twould make her head look kinder streaked, 
*s though ’twas white in spots ’and locks.” 

“My! you’d better believe they know how 
to fix it. I thought o’ that myself; but she 
says they kinder sprinkle it on—out of some 
sortof box, I guess. I didn’t ask no great of 
questions,” 

“Phrony went off here, in a delightful dream 
of conjecture and possibility, and heard no 
more of the gossip. Her hair had grown at 
least an inch in these six weeks, and present- 
ed now a shining surface of fresh splendor and 
fire. But she had an idea! The next morn- 


| ing her mother’s pepper-box was missing; and 


| 
| 


| 


Mrs. Greene discovered, to her dismay, a great 
island of pepper in her flour-barrel, when she 
went to make bread. But her astonishment 
was interrupted by a series of sobs and en- 
treaties from the outer shed. Eph, coming 
back in a hurry after his ax, had discovered 


husband, for Phrony was an undeniably fun- | »Phrony before the old glass again (this time 
Her head was covered with short, 


hung behind the half-gone woodpile for safety) , 
assiduously powdering her head with the pep- 
per-box, full of flour; and, shouting with 


of some peculiar worsted-work, or a thread- | Jaughter, he picked her up bodily and brought 





cluster of red threads, where the shears had 


Between rage and mortification, 


further on. 
She pushed her 


bare carpet, while the path of the shears was | her in, to be looked at. Perhaps this was the 
traced here and there by a wider track, over- | most comical phase of ’Phrony’s afflictions ; for 
shadowed every little way with an inch long | her hair was damp enough, with a previous ex- 


cursion into the August fog, to make the flour 


closed to cut, and began their work a little | adhere like a thin paste, and the graceful little 


head was as much like an unbaked loaf of rye 


of grief, had persuaded her to confess her sor- | ‘Phrony almost choked. 


| 


| as anything else, while little pasty drops tric- 
chair away, with a scream of passion, and ran | kled from her nose and ears, and tears made 
up stairs to her little bed; and there she | deyiouschannels along her well-floured cheeks. 
screamed so loud and long it became needful | “Well! that tells the story,” exclaimed 


for Mrs. Greene to fetch upa small rod, and 
give ’Phrony, as she expressed it, “Suthin’ 
worth havin’ to cry for!” 

“Poor ’Phrony! sobbing herself into a sort 
of desperate quiet, all through that long sum- 
mer afternoon, with no sound to disturb her 
but a blue-bottle fly bumping his head with 
industrious persistence against the window- 
glass, she thought long and bitterly of Deacon 
Peters’s doctrine of “’flictions.” “He said 
we'd got to hev’em, ’nd mother don’t want 
me to hev ’em, ’nd I don’t get no better, ’nd I 
can’t help it. I think ’flictions is perfectly aw- 
ful !” 

Would it have comforted ’Phrony to know 





uttered this testimony in other words? 
Why do the best of us inwardly resent trou- 





how many saints and martyrs in past ages had | 








Mother Greene, half-vexed, half laughing. 
“You needn’t hev landed the pepper in my 
flour-barrel, ef you did want to make your 
head a sight to behold. ’Phrony Greene, 
you’ve got to let your head alone, I guess, ef 
you know what’s good for ye, or you’ll hev to 
hear thunder somehow.” 

‘Be you all ready to bake, ’Phro?” chimed 
in Eph. “Il’d pitch ye in, an’ try if the oven 
was hot. Maybe the red’ll heat through; be- 
gins to kinder dry off a’ready !”’ 

“Ephrim! you stop a hectorin’ of her! Go 
long up stairs, child,’and scrub that mess off, 
and take your tyer ’nd mend it. School be- 


| gins to-morrow, ’nd you’ve got a new ma’am. 


I hope you won’t cut up no more o’ these 
didoes afore her!” 
So ’Phrony went away in another passion of 


ble, when it is so common, and we have such | tearful rage, to sob herself into a headache, 
capacity for it? So ’Phrony fell asleep again, | that did not allay the heartache, only resolved 
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itself. into the ever-recurring thought: “How 
I do hate ’flictions !” 

Poor little rebel! And to the red hair was 
added another—a new teacher. Not till 
’Phrony saw the old arm-chair, with its new 
tenant, didshe cease to fear the possibilities in 
store forher. But Miss Mason’s face was so 
full of gentleness that ’Phrony begun to feel 
she might perhaps love her, and that maybe 
the teacher herself wouldn’t laugh at her red 
hair. Soon the twelve o’clock bell rung, and 
sent the poor child out among her tormentors, 
increased both in numbers and power since 
last term, by the big boys for the winter schoo!. 
Again their teasing cries and laughter hunted 
’Phrony into a corner, to sob away the dreary 
hour; till, between passion and grief, she was 
all worn out, and her head ached so very hard 
she begged leave to go home. Once safely 
there, and tucked away on mother’s bed, safe 
and quiet and warm, ’Phrony fell asleep; and 
when she woke, at dusk, the first thing she 


heard was her father’s voice, in the kitchen | 


into which the door was open. 

“Poor little cretur!” said he, tenderly. “She 
doos hev a hard time on’t. 
hair—fact is, I think it’s kinder pooty.” 

“Well, I expect you would ef ’twas as blue as 
bluin’. Folkses babies is gener’lly bout right.’’ 
was Mrs. Greene’s smiling answer. ‘J think 
the child’s dredful tetchy about her hair; but 
them boys do hector her like all possessed. 
She’ll harden to ’t finally; but though ’t seems 
kinder uncommon to say so, it’s reelly a down- 
right ’fliction to ’Phrony.”’ 

“There! I knew ’twas,” said ’Phrony, softly 
to herself. 

“Well, speakin’ about hair,” resumed Mr. 
Greene, “I never was so beat in all my days 
as I was yesterday, when I was into the store. 
All of a sudden in come a feller with hair just 
as black as sut, ’nd whiskers ’nd all; and he 
sez, sez he, ‘How be ye, Brother Greene, and 
how’s your. folks?” Why, I never spoke a 
word; I jest looked. ‘Don’t ye know me?’ 
sez he. ‘No more’n ef ye was Nebbycudnezza,’ 
sez I. ‘Look'agin,’ sez he, kinder smilin’ and 
kinder colorin’ up. ‘Well,’ says I, finally, ‘I 
don’t know who you be. But there’s no mis- 
takin’ them eyes—jest like a shot robin’s; they 
b’long to Deacon Peters, wherever you got 
em!’ So Squire Jones, he bust out a larfin” 
’nd reached down a small bottle off o’ the shelf, 
and sez he: ‘There’s what’s doneit. It’s Dea- 
con Peters, sure as you’re born, ’s fur as flesh 
’nd blood goes; but the rest on’t ’s this on- 
paralled hair-dye. And I'll be whipped ef I 
ha’n’t offered the deacon ten dollars a day to 
be hung onto a tenpenny nail outside for an 
advertisement, ’nd he won't.’ 

“Ye know Squire Jones is a master hand to 
talk, and the deacon he had to laugh; but he 
didn’t stay round long. But just as sure as I 
am alive, his hair ’n beard’s a sight blacker’n 
mine be.” 

“I shouldn’t ha’ thought ’twould look good,” 
said Mrs. Greene, thoughtfully. 

“Well, I didn’t say it did; fact is, it looked 
dredful queer. I expect, when a man’s old 
and kinder wilted down, he don’t look real 
good with a patch o’ youngness about him, so 
to speak. Oftentimes, when I’ve ben a settin’ 
in the meetin’-house over against Deacon Pe- 
ters, ’ve looked at him ’nd thought he was 
like one o’ them old Bible folks—Miky (Mi- 
cah ?), or Zekeel, or Jony, mebbe” 

“Does look’s though he’d ben swallered, ’nd 
never got reconciled to’t,” put in Eph. 

“Now, Ephr’im, youquit. I must go ’n see 
to ’Phrony.” 

Mother found ’Phrony’s head} very mueh 
better. If she had only known it, that conver- 
sation had dene ’Phrony much good. Here 
was a new idea. Hair-dye wouldn’t look like 
ink; and, if such a good old man used it, where 
would be the harm? She had a whole dollar 
of her own in her pink box, and to-morrow 
was Friday. Saturday her mother almost al- 
ways went to the village—just to the store, 
and then to Aunt Ellen’s. 
resting, ’Phrony would run and buy the hair- 
dye. It was a good deal of a scheme for the 
little head that planned it; and, unluckily for 
the child, succeeded better than she hoped. 
Aunt Allen’s little girshad gone away for all 
day,sv’Phrony was sent into the lot, to amuse 
herself picking up a basket of fall apples. And 
when she slipped over to the store, Squire 
Jones had gone out; and the new clerk, who 
took her half-dollar and gave her the hair- 
dye, did not know her or ask her any ques- 
tions. Soon Sunday night ’Phrony went early 
to bed, rubbed in the liquid vigorously among 
her red curls, not sparing a hair, tied up her 
head in a handkerchief, and over all her little 
cotton night-cap, and, going to bed happy, 
slept till her mother called her very loud from 
the stairs. 

“Phrony! ’Phrony Green! get up, or you’ll 
be late to school.’”’ 

“Yes’m,” yawned ’Phrony. 

“Yes’m! Well,get out o’ bed, then. Your 
Vittles is on the table by the wall. We're done 
€atin’ quite a while; and I’m a washin’ down 
Sullar, if ye want anythin’ else!” 

Mrs. Greene herself had shut the blinds to 
’Phrony’s windows, to keep out the moonlight, 
and the child had overslept herself. Even now 
the room, having a western aspect, was dark; 
and, as’Phrony brushed her hair in great 
haste, she could only perceive with delight a 
mass of darkish rings. She had never heard 


I never mind her | 


While she was 


of Tittlebat Titmouse and his parallel experi- 
ment. So she wasted no time in opening the 
windows for light or air, but even tied on her 
sunbonnet and pinned her shawl up-stairs, so 
great was her haste; and, taking a cold and 
hurried breakfast, standing .by the table, ran 
off to school. But here, too, this always un- 
fortunate ’Phrony was late; and as she went 
in, after hanging up bonnet and shawl, the 
full blaze of sunshine from four windows 
streamed on a head of rich, deep-purple curls, 
vividly contrasted with the pale face and blue 
eyes below. A shout of irrepressible laughter 
broke the silence of school. Even Miss Mason 
smiled, though but for a moment. ’Phrony 
stood stock-still, reddening to a fiery bloom, 
tears gathering, her whole frame shaking with 
a passion of anger and dismay. 

But Miss Mason hushed the uproar in a 
few moments, though she could not suppress 
the looks and smiles so easily. She rose from 
her own chair, however; and, taking ’Phro- 
ny’s little cold hand, seated her by her side, 
| on alow stool behind the desk, where she was 
| at least partially hidden, and kept her there 
| till recess, Then, when all the boys and girls 
| had gone to play, Miss Mason lifted the little 
| creature tenderly to her lap, and soon per- 
suaded her into telling all the story of her 
“*fliction.” If the teacher wanted to smile, 
she was good enough not to do it; but only 
made ’Phrony feel that she had a kind and 
wise friend. 

“‘Now, my child,” said she, when ’Phrony 
had done sobbing, “the only way for you to 
do is tolaugh at yourself as much as the boys 
do. Ifyou can once do that, they won’t tease 





- ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


Five years ago, Ira F. Holland, a young and 
| energetic man, settled down in the county of 
| Calhoun, Michigan, near the city of Marshall, 
| and applied himself to farming. Young Hol- 

land was industrious and economical, and 
seemed on the fair road to competence, if not 
| wealth. It was the habit of Ira to visit a Mr. 
Bingley, who resided in the city of Marshall, 
and who was one of its wealthiest residents, 
and to deposit with him all his surplus money. 
In this manner, after a couple of years, young 
Holland had accumulated some three thous- 
and dollars, which amount remained im the 
hands of Mr. Bingley. 

During the visits Holland paid to the house 
of Mr. Bingley, he met the daughter of the lat- 
ter, a young and very beautiful girl, who was 
most favorably impressed with his manly bear- 
ing. Young Holland fell deeply in love with 
the fair Alice almost at the first meeting. With 
every ,subsequent meeting his passion increas- 
ed; and, after about three months’ acquaint - 
ance, he received the assurance from the mai- 
den’s lips that his affection was returned. 
But his hopes were doomed to aterrible dis- 
appointment. The young couple returned 
home from a delightful ramble one day. As 
they entered the house of Miss Bingley, they 
were met by the father, who wasin a high 
state of excitement. He ordered young Hol- 
and from the house, placing in his hands the 
amount of money left with him, and sternly 
forbade further intercourse with the family. 

On the following day, Holland was arrested 
on the charge of horse-stealing, and the trial 
elicited sufficient proof to sentence him to the 








you; there will be no fun init. Try and be 
as brave as if you were a soldier going to war; 
this is a little battle for you.” 

‘My uncle went to the war, Miss Mason, 
and got killed, too!’ interrupted ’Phrony, 
with a certain sad exultation that her teacher 
welljunderstood, for somebody dearer to her 
than an uncle had also gone to the great con- 
flict, and returned no more. She pressed her 
lips to ’Phrony’s forehead, and her voice 
thrilled as she went on: 

Then I’m sure you will try and be as brave 
as youcau. I’llgo home with you this noon, 
and see your mother; and you must see if 
you can’t return the first laugh you hear with 
another just as loud. Now we must ring the 
bell!” 

So at noon Miss Mason went home with 
’Phrony; and Mrs. Greene’s amazement and 
amusement were heid somewhat in check by 
her presence. She made her way into the 
good lady’s heart as fast as she had into ’Phro- 
ny’s, and stayed, at last, to dinner, feeling 
that she had made at least one friend. 

By her advice, Mrs. Greene took ’Phrony 
over to the village that same afternoon, and 
had her head smoothly shaved. The glitter- 
| ing outline showed how graceful and delicate 
| was its shape; and her soft childish features, 
| tinted with shy bloom, her pretty blue eyes 
| and scarlet lips, never showed to better ad- 
| Vantage than in the little white cap, with its 
| harrow lace border, that her mother made, 
| and tied under her chin, the first day she went 
to school. 

“Hullo! Grandmother Grievous,” shouted 
Joe Bangs, as she appeared in the yard. 
“What ye done with them fire-cracker top- 
knots of o’ your’n ?”’, 
| Anger surged to ’Phrony’s lips like a tidal 
| wave; but she saw Miss Mason at the window, | 
and, with an effort worthy of a better cause 
and a braver woman, replied: “Sold ’em 
for kiudlin’s, Joe!’’ | 

“Whee-e-ew !” whistled Joe. “Where’s them 
blueberry colored ones gone to, then?” | 

‘Where you can’t pull ’em!’’ said ’Phrony, | 
laughing, and making her way into the 
schoolhouse, rewarded for the effort by Miss | 
Mason’s lingering kiss. 

This was not the worst, however. For | 
many days ’Phrony had much to endure. | 


} 


Sometimes her anger blazed out, sometimes | 








| 





| she cried herself weak with discouragement 
| and grief; but Miss Mason helped her, and 
| ’Phrony learned the first page of every woman's 
| life-lesson—to try and to wait; only the first 

page, perhaps, but that is the alphabet of the 
| rest. After three months had gone by, she 
| heard Joe Bangs call her “a real brick, ’nd not 
|a red one neither?” and she ‘had “made 
friends” with half a dozen girls. By May, 
| when the winter term was over, and Miss 
| Mason came to spend a day at Mrs. Greene’s 
betore she went home for vacation, ’Phrony’s 

pretty head was covered with soft rings, in 
| color like the shining reddish bronze of a ne w 
chestnut skin. The red hair was gone, but 
’Phrony felt it had done its errand. 
| She sat in her dear Miss Mason's lap, with 

her head on her shoulder; and, as her teach- | 
| er’s gentle hand stroked the glittering rings | 
| she said softly: “I guess I did need some | 
*flictions, Miss Mason. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, ’Phrony, we all do. Yours was a 
very slight one, as you will find out when | 
your're older; but, after all, my dear little girl, 
it has done you a deal of good!” 

“But it wasa real ’fliction!” sighed ’Phrony, 
remembering. 





| 


| 
—_—<—-_ | 


Miss Matilda Fletcher, a new orator, who 
has already made a sensation, and gained a 
reputation at the West, is to take the stump 
for General Grant in Iowa. 








State Penitentiary. It appeared that a val- 
uable span of horses had been stolen from the 
barn of Mr. Bingley, and had been sold in the 
city of Grand Rapids by a man who answered 
exactly to the appearance of young Holland, 
who had been absent from home at the time 
of the sale—on business of his own, as he stat- 
ed it, but which, of course, was not credited 
by the Court. In consideration of his excel- 
lent character before the crime,the Court was 
lenient, and returned a sentence of three years’ 


imprisonment. 
Holland was hastened away to prison, amid 


his protestations of innocence, and without an 
opportunity of speaking a word to his be- 
trothed. Wearily dragged on the months to 
the convict, but at last his term of sentence ex- 
pired, and he issued forth from the prison doors 
a bowed down and broken-hearted man, his 
hair whitened before its time by the great 
mental anguish he had endured. 

He came to Cleveland, and there met Alice 
Bingley who had succeeded in obtaining pos- 
itive proof of his innocence, and who had nev- 
er deemed him guilty of the crime charged to 
him. The long separated couple were married 
and immediately took their way to Kansas, in- 
tending to commence life together in that sec- 
tion. 











HUMOROUS. 


When are acrobats murderers ?—When they 
pois-on each other. 

Out West, when a lasy man isseen at work, 
they say he is meddling with industry. 

**You talk of your troubles,” said the oyster 
to the fisherman, “but your case doesn’t begin 
to be as hard as mine.” 

When do young folks grow the most? When 
they are in love; it increases their sighs won- 
derfully. 

“Is there any danger of the boa-constrictor 
biting?” asked a visitor of a zo-ological show- 


/man. “Not the least,” replied the showman: 


“he never bites ; he swallows his wittles whole.” 
“Don’t trouble yourself to stretch your mouth 
any wider,’’ said a dentist to a man who was 
extending his jaw frightfully,‘‘as I intend to 
stand outside during the performance.” 
“Boy,” said an ill-tempered old fellow toa 
noisy iad, “‘what are you hollerin’ for when I 
am going by?” ‘‘Humph!” returned the boy, 
what are you going by for when I am hol- 
lerin’ ?” 

“Mr. Smith, I wish to speak to you privately. 
Permit me to take you apart a few moments.” 
Smith (who wasn’t the least frightened)— 
“Certainly, sir, if you'll promise to put me to- 
gether again.” 

“Mr, Speaker,” said a member of the Jamai- 
ca Legislature, discussing a bill for the regula- 
‘tion of the timber trade, ‘I know these timber 
merchants to be most egregious rascals—I was 
in the timber line myself twelve years.” 

“I believe that mine will be the fate of 


Abel,” said a lady to her husband one day. 


“Why so?’’ inquired the husband. “Because 


| Abel was killed by a club, and your club will 


kil! me if you continue to go to itevery night.” 

“‘Sir,’’ said an irate little gentleman of about 
four feet eleven inches to one six feet two, “I 
would have you know, sir, that I have been 
well brought up!’ “Possibly,” said the tall 
one, looking down, “but you haven’t been 
brought up far.” 

“Thomas,” said a father to his son, ‘‘don’t 
let that girl make a fool of you. Look sharp. 
Remember the adage, that Love is blind.” 
“Oh, that adage won’t do,” said Tom; “talk 
about love’s being blind, why, I see ten times 
as much in that girl as you do ?”’ 

aster, (who finds his apprentice reading a 
dime novel.) “Your Sunday-school teacher 
said you were a steady, moral boy, and I find 
you, in work time, reading that pernicious 
trash—eh, sir?” “Please, sir, I was only a- 
readin’ on in ’opes of the ’ero dyin’ conwert- 
ed!’ 

First ruffian: Wot was I hup for, and wot 
‘ave I got? Well, I floor’d a woman and took 
her watch, and I’ve got two years and a flog- 
ging.” Second ruffian: “Ha! I flung a wo- 
man out o’ the top floor winder, an’ I’ve on’y 
ot three months.’ First ruffian: “Ah, but 
then she was yer wife !” 


Dec. 10. 


| CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand, 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 








SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL CoL- 
LEGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for home pathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 


FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once............ eoeeeB 5.00 
Practica] Anatomy, per session............... 10.00 
SEE nanecAbutstersvarekededsceotnneecds 30.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures........: 100, 


For students who have attended two full 
° emppatnedita:soete-onlnaceoctmitpeed 
For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





LADIES having work for a seamstress—one com- 
bining efficient service with moderate charges, and 
making no extra charge for out-of-town calls, will 
please address, for terms and references, “SUSIE 
FAITHFUL,” Woman's Journal Office, Boston. 

May 4. 2m 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, 72. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
ta” Neatly furnished gooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
y rooms in connection with their long established 

ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
we rnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 








THE 


HALL TREADLE 











SEWING MACHINES 
alth-Preserving and 
Labor-Saving. 











By using this TREADLE all injurious effects now 
produced by running Machines will be entirely 
avoided. With less than half the labor much more 
work can be done with this than with the old Crank 
Treadle now in use on all machines. For instance, 
| with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle. you 
can make from thirty to one hundred stitches on an 
ordinary Family Machine. The Machine a/ways 
starts and runs the right way, and can be semped in- 
stantly. Can be applied to all machines. arrant- 





ed to give satisfaction. For further particulars, call 
and see it in operation, or send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular, 

FRANK TRIPP, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 70 
Milk St., Boston. (Qf Agents wanted. = 
* Mar. 30. 





BOTTOM’ PRICES 
In Boston. 


8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO,, 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES* 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH AS 
French Flowers Imported by 
8. 8. HOUGHTO: le 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported b pee whey 
8.8. HOUGHTO le 
French and English Hats ee hy AA 
8. 8. HOUG le 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, Imported b AF & Of 
8.8. HOUG N x 
Dress Trimmings Imported by subenieas 
8S. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Velvets, Ribbons and Sechen, eta pon & CO. 
—aAT— 
BOTTOM PRICES 
In Boston, 


EVERY variety Embroderies and laces 

EV ERY variety Linens, Muslins and White Goods, 
EVERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins Towels, 
EV ERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, Jalicoes. 
EVERY variety Flannels, Black Alpaccas, &e., 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HAM BURG Edgings, 6and 7 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 8 and 10 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 12 and 15 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 17, 20 and 2% cts., very cheap?! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 40c., very desirable! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 45 to 95 c., very first quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 
HOUGTON, S. S. & CO., sell Fine Veilings 


eap: 
HOUGHTON, S. 8. & CO., sell Flue Lace Goods 
HOUGHTON, S. 8. & CO., sell Lace Tidies and 


Edgings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, S. 8S. & CO., fell” Dress ‘Trims 
mings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON,S. 8S. & CO,, sell a Dress But- 
8C ! 


HOUGHTON, S. S. & COs, sell Linen Towels at 
BOTTOM PRICES. 


8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 

IMPORTERS OF CHROMOS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS. 

8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF BRAID & BUTTONS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF YANKEE NOTIONS! 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WARES. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, Ver¥ 
Best Perfumeries, Extracts, Hair Oils, 
Pomades, hr gr ate 


ares, 
Toys, Ladies’ Silk 
Neck Ties, in every variety and 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 
and,Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &c., &c., at 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


Store ‘ 48 SCHOOL ST. 
Store - 5TREMONT ROW. 
Store M p ° 72 TREMONT ST. 
Store, Pavilion . é - 55 TREMONT ST. 
Store . . . .«. .. 181 TREMONT 8ST. 


Next Door to Winter St. 


S. S. HOUGHTON & CO., 


Mar. 9. BOSTON, MASS. 8m. 


‘THE COMING CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
Te be Ready July ist. 


The Standard, 
By L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, and 
H. RB. PALMER, of Chicago, 
Price, $1.50. 
As the we poten works of these gentlemen have had 
very marked success in the East and in the West, the 
coming book cannot fail to be the Success oF THE 


SEASON! 
Speci pages sent free on application. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 








C. W. TURNER. H. R. CHENEY. 
June 24. ly 
F. VOGL & CO 
FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 


FREDERIC VOGL, 
8. C. VoeL. ly 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 
Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
ta FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
Feb. 17. STEAM KILN. t 


May 27. 








Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 
Unitarian Publications and . 
Circulating Library. 
With E. F. HOBART & ©OO., 615 CuEstNur Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Woman's Jougmuat may always be had at this 





office. 





So 


Managers of SABBATH SCHOOLS are becoming 
more and more convinced that the beautiful Singing 


Book, 
Glad Tidings, 


| atey 30 cts. paper, 35 cts. b’ds) is one of the very 
st books. 





WINNERS NEW SCHOOLS 


— FOR THE — 


Piano-forte, Cabinet Organ, Guitar, Cornet, Violin, 
Fife, Accordeon, German Accordeon, Clarionet, 
Flute, Flageolet, costing but 75 cts. each, are just 
what are needed for cheap and attractive instruction 
books. 


Charming Song. THE GATES AJAR. Thomas. 40. 
The above Books and Piece, sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
May 11. tf 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 1308 d Av corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary an@ 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven th d patients lly. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128s ad Av » New York City. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 
By Elizur Wright, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF MASSA= 
. CHUSETTS. 

This isan imperial octavo of 210 pages, with steel- 
engraved diagrams, making life insurance, as it is 
and as it ought to be, intelligible to all. It containg 
268 tables, never before published, giving the various 
values, for every year of its’ possible existence, of ev- 
ery desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs insur- 
ance on his life. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the receipt of 
$5.00. Address 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, 

May4. 39 State Street, Beston, 8 
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“WOMAN AND POLITICAL POWER.” 


Youman’s Popular Science Monthly. Wo. 1. 
May, 1872. 

The prominent position which the study of 
science, in the present wide acceptation of 
that term, is now taking, both in the training 
of the young and with the adult portion of the 
community, as well as the fact that among 
the scientists, than whom no more patient and 
reverent truth-seekers can be found, there are 
some of the ablest thinkers, and boldest pro- 
mulgators of new and exciting theories, for 
which they claim a solid basis of phenomena 
and fact led to a prompt recognition of the im- 
portance to the cause of general education of 
such a publication as was proposed in “The 
Popular Science Monthly,” which was to 
contain valuable contributions of scientific 
men, eminent in their respective departments, 
so presented as to be within the comprehen- 
sion of non-scientific people. 

We believe, too, that Prof. Youmans was 
generally considered admirably adapted, both 
by scientific attainment and catholicity of 
views for the conduct of such a journal. 

It was therefore at once a surprise and a 
disappointment that the very first number 
should contain an article with the title which 
we have quoted, of a character for fairness of 
statement and wisdom of deductions which the 
quotations we make room for will indicate. 

The writer, Luke Owen Pike, M. A., thinks 
the present remarkable phase in woman’s his- 
tory is due, partly, to a reaction against the 
common opinion that the male is the superior 
sex, and objects to the talk about equality of 
the sexes—since that supposes some common 
standard of measurement. But he says: 


The vital point in my present argument is 
that woman must be regarded as woman, not 
as a nondescript animal, with a greater or less 
capacity for assimilation tomen.... It is said 
that man has oppressed woman by his supe- 
rior muscular power, and has impeded the nat- 
ural development of her intellect. If this be 
true, and if mere strength of body can thus 

t the better of mind, it is certainly strange 
fat horses and elephants have not become 
the masters of men; and hardly less strange 
that the stalwart negro should long have been 
the slave of the more intellectual, but not 
more muscular, white man. 


The implication here seems to be that mind 
has always been in the ascendency, as compar- 
ed with physical strength. We shall not stop 
to quote history to prove the contrary, to a 
man of information; but we conceive that 
there are parts of our globe, even at the pres- 
ent day, where Heenan’s muscle would com- 
mand more deference than Longfellow’s finest 
fancies, or Emerson’s sublimest reaches of 
thought. 

Various peculiarities are specified as dis- 
- tinguishing the female sex as compared with 
the male, as for example, the smallness of the 
brain-case, and the tendency to deposit adi- 
pose tissue rather than muscular fiber : 

To these correspond differences of function. 
The capacity and the desire for muscular exer- 
tion are less in the female than in the male. 
So also the desire, if not the capacity, for the 
prolonged study of abstruse subjects is less in 
the female than in the male. 

Women ,not only more emotional 
characters, but greater powers of observation 
than men..... It is as great an effort to see and 
remember all the colors and forms in a room 
full of human beings, as to define the position 
of the earth’s strata and assign every fossil to 
its place. But women, on the average, prefer 
millinery to geology,and men, on the average, 
applaud the preference. 

“The elements of the female mind are proba- 
bly identical with those of the male.” Did 
God waste these germs, in planting them, but 
never intending them to be developed; pur- 
poseless for good, but always there for a temp- 
tation and a peril? 

“Man’s highest prerogative is to think, wo- 
man’s noblest function is to love.”’ 

Then we suppose the attraction of the sexes 
is not based upon thought answering to 
thought; heart to heart. 

He was wrong who wrote of “two minds 
with but a single thought, two hearts that beat 
asone.” Should we not, in the light of mod- 
ern scientific investigation reform the marri- 
age service ? 

The “love, honor and cherish’ is not so 
widely different from “love honor and obey” 
as the indications of physical structure would 
suggest for the two parties. Can the differ- 
ence of asingle word fitly recognize the “dif- 
ference in size of brain-case, in the greater or 
less tendency to deposition of adipose tissue ?”’ 
Since it is settled that “man’s highest preroga- 
tive is to think, woman’s noblest function is 
to love,’ let him no longer covenant to 
love and cherish, but to investigate, decide 
and control. If, among those germs common 
to the two sexes there be found in mau a slight 
tendency to love, while in woman there is a 
correspondingly slight tendency to think, let 
both beware of thwarting God’s purpose by 
arousing them to an abnormal activity which 
would be sure to produce those two monstrosi- 
ties, a woman with masculine vigor of mind, a 
man with feminine depth of affection. 

Yet directly we learn that “genius is of 
both sexes at once ;” and the saying well indi- 
cates the true relation of the male and female 
intellects. “Each has powers and beauties of 
its own; but it is not until some resemblance 
to acombination of the two has been effected 
that men recognize that highest mental devel- 
opment to which they give the name of ge- 
nius,” ; 








We wonder what course of reading our 
writer has been pursuing in which he has 
learned that the maternal instinct is taught by 
some to be the sad consequence of iniquitous 
legislation ! 

The woman for whom a vote is demanded 
is not, when carefully inspected, a woman of 
flesh and blood, but an abstract or archetypal 
idea for which the realists of the the nineteenth 
century claim a positive existence, 

We have as the summing up of an argument 
against basing the claim for woman on the 
ground of a common humanity, the following: 

In short, the very same argument which 
would introduce woman to man’s occupations 
on the ground of her humanity would intro- 
duce whales on the ground of their mammal- 
ity, or stocks and stones on the ground of 
their entity. 

As a final quotation we present the follow- 
ing vivid piece of description :— 

It may, however, be worth while to consider 
what kind of being a woman would become 
who should take an active part in the election 
of a representative. It would be necessary 
for her to be thoroughly prepared for the fray 
—breeched instead of petticoated, with a voice 
hoarse from shouting, with her hair cropped 
close to her head, with her deltoid muscles de- 
veloped at the expense of her bust, prepared 
with syllogisms instead of smiles, and more 
ready to planta blow thentoshedatear. She 
hurries from her husbandless, childless hearth 
to make a speech on the hustings; with hard 
biceps and harder elbows she forces her way 
through the election mob; her powerful intel- 
lect fully appreciates all the ribald jests and 
obscene gestures of the British “rough ;’’ she 
knows the art of conciliating rude natures, 
and can exchange “chaff’’ with a foul-mouthed 
costermonger ; or, if necessary, she can defend 
herself, and blacken the eye of a drunken bar- 
gee. She has learned all the catechism of 
politics, and when she mounts the platform 
she can glibly recite her duty to the world ac- 
cording to the side she has chosen. Experi- 
ence has taught her the value of invectives, 
and she denounces her opponents with a 
choice selection of the strongest epithets; at 
first she speaks loud in a tone of contentment 
and self-satisfaction: she ends by losing her 
temper and bawling at the top of her voice. 
The crowd, never very indulgent, has no mind 
to respect a sex which makes no claim and 
has forfeited all right to forbearance. The 
hardened lines of her face are battered with 
apples, brick-bats, and rotten eggs—the recog- 
nized weapons of political warfare. Perhaps 
the very place where she stands is the mark 
of a storming-party; and, after enjoying the 
glory of an encounter with a prize-fighter (it 
may be of her own sex), she is at last brought 
to the ground by superior skill and strength. 
Then probably she retires to her home; but 
I, for one, had rather not follow her thither, or 
into that House of Parliament of which she is 
destined one day to become an ornament. 

We are glad to know that since the New 
York Tribune copied from the article and 
eagerly endorsed its views, of course, it had 
the grace and self-respect to leave out some 
portions quoted above. 

We regret that “The Popular Science 
Morthly” should have given us such a presen- 
tation of an important subject, especially if it 
be an indication of the sort ofargument which 
it is to pursue in regard to other open ques- 
tions. 

In marked contrast, not only in respect of 
the view taken of the same question, but of 
logical argument, is a paper in the last West- 
minster Review from which we shall have the 
pleasure to quote next week, M.F. E. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE BRITISH PAR- 
LIAMENT. 


We are sorry to learn by the London 
Daily News that Mr. Jacob Bright’s Bill for 
removing the electoral disabilities of wo- 
men was rejected, after discussion, in the 
House of Commons, on the ist inst., by a 
vote of 222 against 143. The vote shows a 
slight reiiction from that of former years. 
For the last two years there had been an in- 
creasing minority in its favor, and last year 
151 members voted for it. This falling off of 
support in the House was accompanied by an 
increasing demand outside. Petitions for the 
second reading have been signed by nearly a 
quarter of a million of persons. The Bill can 
hardly be said to have been debated. Mr. 
Bright and his seconder, Mr. Eastwick, put 
the argument on practical grounds; but as 
soon as they had spoken, it soared away into 
the region of sentiment and speculation, and 
in spite of Mr. Maguire’s efforts to bring it 
down, it never reached the common earth till 
Sir John Coleridge spoke at the close of the 
sitting. The Attorney General for England 
did sueceed in bringing the question to the 
test of argument; but the Attorney-General 
for Ireland, in answering his colleague, man- 
aged to restore its humorous, unreal, and un- 
practical character to the debate. Every 
speakeragainst the Bill took the high senti- 
mental ground. One and all were prophetic 
in their fears. Mr. Osborne Morgan, who had 
been converted from support to opposition by 
displeasure at the agitation against the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act, had made the discovery 
in four years that no woman wished for en- 
franchisement, and foretold a war of sexes on 
the very floor of the House. Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen made a loftier flight of apprehen- 
sive fancy. He described the Bill as an at- 
tempt to alter the laws of Creation, to re-dis- 
tribute the duties which the Creator had wise- 
ly divided between man and woman, and in 
faet to turn the world upsidedown. Mr. Bou- 
verie drew his annual picture of the distress 
and desolation it would spread through Eng- 
lish homes if a widow or spinster in a parish 
were known to have a vote; and Mr. Beres- 








ford Hope regarded it as an attempt to repeal 
the laws of the Eternal, and magnanimously 
rushed to the rescue of Omnipotence, Amid 
all these terrible apprehensions, it seemed 
quite mild and reasonable that a member 
should address the Speaker as probably the 
last male occupant of the chair. These 160,- 
000 widows and spinsters looked in the dis- 
tance, through the haze of words, like a verit- 
able army of Amazons, compared with whom 
the two million enfranchised men would be 
nowhere, and who would at once elect a fe- 
male Parliament, and repeal all the laws of 
nature. The late Robert Hall, in a celebrated 
passage, described England as standing at 
Waterloo in the Thermopyle of the universe. 
The House of Commons stood literally in the 
Thermopyle of the Universe the other day ; but 
the Attorney-General failed to act the part of 
Ephialtes; and some two hundred gallant he- 
roes held the pass, drove back the advancing 
army, and saved mankind. 

The great difficulty of this question was the 
curious influence it seemed to exert on the de- 
bates of the House of Commons. It is com- 
plained that women are discursive and illogi- 
cal; and it is certainly true that they are the 
cause of discursiveness and want of logic in 
legislaters who debate their claims. Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen contributed to the de- 
bate its chief novelty, in the shape of one of 
those mixed metaphors which are held up as 
warnings in treatises on rhetoric. He declar- 
ed that woman’s proper function was not to 
mingle in politics, but to be “the silver lining 
that gilds the cloud of man’s existence.” To 
this portentous metaphor Mr. Knratchbull- 
Hugessen added a more portentous fact. He 
informed the House that there are 16, 000,000 
of women in Great Britian, and that in pres- 
ence of these enormous multitudes the peti- 
tions of a quarter of a million of them went 
for nothing. But halting rhetoric and mis- 
taken arithmetic are venial faults. We have 
far more reason to complain of the tone of 
foolish levity in which these questions are 
discussed. This question is clear enough; it 
is one of expediency, of justice, or of right, ac- 
cording as we may view it; but we are alto- 
gether unable tocomprehend why it should be 
treated with that ponderous jocosity which is 
supposed to be in place among the lugubrious 
festivities of wedding breakfasts ; or at the last 
toast after dinner. The Bill itself was hardly 
noticed by the speakers against it till Sir John 
Coleridge dragged it back into the debate. 
Mr. Bouverie made a lengthened argument 
against creating a new form of “compound 
householder” by giving married women votes; 
and the Attorney-General for Ireland serious- 
ly argued that under the Married Women’s 
Property Act some married women would 
have votes; forgetting that even married wo- 
men who have separate banking accounts do 
not therefore live in aseparate household, and 
are never householders while they live with 
their husbands, Sir C. Adderley supported 
the Bill on the ground that it attaches the 
franchise to the occupation of property; and 
that is in Eugland legitimate ground to take. 
As to the questions of business and govern- 
ment, women have been elected on School 
Boards; it was the especial wish of Parlia- 
ment that they should be eligible, and special 


movements were made in the constituencies 


to secure the benefit of their counsels. Their 
presence on those Boards has been of the 
greatest value; and has distinctly brought a 
new element into public life. The whole 
discussion was a virtual confession on the 
part of the opponents of the Bill of an ar- 
gumentative failure. They addressed them- 
selves, as Sir John Coleridge said, rather to 
the prejudices and sentiments of the House 
than to its reason or its sense of justice; and 
clean forgot, in their desire to assert the po- 
litical inferiority of women and to continue 
their political exclusion, that they live under 
a woman’s reign. 





TAUNTON a SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
ON. 


The second annual Convention of the Taun- 
ton Woman Suffrage Association took place 
in Music Hall on the 14th Inst, The morning 
session was devoted to business, Mr. Thomas 
J. Lothrop, the Secretary, made a brief annual 
report stating that the Association had also 
aided in providing a table at the Bazar held in 
Boston, and secured threé hundred signatures, 
in Taunton and Raynham, to the petition to 
the Legislature in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

The Treasurer’s report was represented by 
Mrs, A. A. Conger. 

Committees were appointed on resolutions 
and to collect money to aid the cause. 

The following list of officers for the ensuing 
years was reported and accepted: President 
—T. J. Lothrop; Vice-Presidents—Charles R. 
Atwood, Mrs. E.S. C. Israel, Hon. John E. 
Sanford, Mrs. O. C. H. Lincoln, Mrs. Robert 
White, Mrs. Maria Dickerman, Rey. F. E. 
Kittredge of Dighton, William H. Fox, Mrs. J. 
P. Foster, Mrs. L. H. Wheeler, Rev. Mary H. 
Graves of Mansfield, James L. Strong, Mrs. 
Eliza L. Woodward, John H. Church, H. J. 
Fuller, and N. H. Skinner; Secretary, Miss 
Mary Porter; Treasurer, Mrs. A. A. Conger; 
Executive Committee—Rev. Fielder Israel, 
Rev. Everett L. Conger, Wilbur F. Allen, Mrs. 
N. H. Skinner, Mrs. C. P. Lothrop, and Mrs, 
Mi. P. Townsend. 

Mrs. E. K. Churchill of Providence made a 
few pertinent remarks, referring to,her experi- 
ence in supporting the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage in Rhode Island. She also referred to 
her candidature for aclerkship in the State 





ure, and announced her determination 
to ask for the same office every year, until she 
or some other woman secured it. The public 
are beginning to gain a broader view of wo- 
man’s sphere. Man sees the necessity of 
calling for woman’s aid in the temperance 
cause and in all other at moral reforms. 
The speaker denounced the idea that woman 
would lose her delicacy by being allowed to 
vote. True delicacy is innate, and able to 
withstand temptation. 

Rev. Fielder Israel said that he was becom- 
ing more and mure interested in the work of 
a epeomeseny — y ~ J encouraged 

y the progress made ng the past year. 
At present, fifteen thousand men and women 
are earnestly laboring in this State to pro- 
duce a moral sentiment in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. The progress in regard to education- 
al institutions is especially gratifying. The 
Overseers of Harvard College have appointed 
a committee to consider the question of ad- 
mitiing women ; the Bishops of the Methodist 


Church at New York are .advocating the 
opening of the doors of their proposed great 
seminary to both sexes; the islature re- 


fused to vote $100,000 to Amherst College, 
because its managers refuse to admit women; 
and Corne]l University has also kept step 
with the march of progress. 

Mrs. Dr. Webster of New Bedford, who grad- 
uated with many trials about ten years ago, 
stated that she had been located at New Bed- 
ford for seven years, and had no complaint to 
make of her reception and treatment. Her 
six classmates were all successful physicians, 
and she regarded the medical profession as 
open to every earnest, hard-working woman. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Lowell, spoke of 
the divine discontent existing among women 
in regard to their present condition, and as- 
serted that many people, women especially, 
do not dare to tell what they think of the suf- 
frage question. She rejoiced that new fields 
were being opened to women, and regretted 
to hear that all the graduating class of the 
Taunton High School are applicants for 
schools. 

Rev. Mary H. Graves, of Mansfield, spoke 
of the interest taken in the woman question at 
Mansfield, where there are now two women 
preachers, one woman on the School Com- 
mittee, and others studying law and medicine. 

Rev. Everett L. Conger believed that the 
cause of Woman Suffrage was prospering, be- 
cause the excitement and fever heat of the 
campaign had died out, and the men and wo- 
men who now attend the Conventions, though 
less in number than formerly, are really in- 
terested in the work. 

Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session of the Convention 
was opened by Mrs. Lucy Stone, who spoke 
of the injustice of laws denying widows the 
right of selling property secured by their own 
labor, and of denying girls the same educa- 
tion as isgiven to boys. A few days ago, all 
were lamenting the lateness of the season and 
wondering whether buds and blossoms would 
ever come; but ng | are coming now, and the 
time for Woman Suffrage is just as surely 
coming. The idea that it willtake a woman’s 
time to vote is mere nonsense, for it will take 
but a few minutes of her time, once or twice a 
year. Some women claim that they have all 
the rights they want; but, if they should mar- 
ry men with whom they could not live, and 
be compelled by law to give up their children, 
they would want the right to claim their chil- 
dren. Let women have a hand in making the 
laws, and children will be given to the parent 
most competent to care for them. 

Rev. William J. Potter, of New Bedford, 
said that his city was following the example 
of Taunton, and that about fifty persons were 
present at a recent meeting to make prepara- 
tions for their first convention, which will be 
held next week. Mr. Potter alluded to the 
recent death of a lady at New Bedford, who 
had been a public speaker among the Society 
of Friends for fifty years, and no one had ever 
whispered that she was laboring out of her 
proper sphere. He believed that woman was 
—_ for every Office, even for the Presidential 
chair. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Potter’s address, 
the following resolutions were introduced by 
William Lloyd Garrison: 

Resolved, That the injustice done to the women of 
the land in denying them the right of suffrage is to 
be measured by the inestimable value placed upon 
that right by the men—the bloody conflicts which 
they have waged to possess and maintain it—the read- 
iness with which they are prepared to imperil their 
livesand fortunes in any and every attempt to wrest 
it from them, . 

Resolved, That to lay down a fundamental princi- 
ple, that government derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed, that it is of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, and then to disfran- 
chise over half of the people, treating them as politi- 
cal nonentities, is a grossly fraudulent transaction, 
which admits of no defence, which has naturally re- 
sulted in the most unequal and oppressive legislation, 
and which increases in enormity by every hour’s de- 
lay in its abrogation. 

Resolved, That the time passed should suffice for 
this greatiujustice; that all class Jegislation works 
mischief to the body politic, as well as injury to those 
who are held in subordination; that the men of the 
land cannot show a better title to the ballot than the 
women; and that to make its possession depend- 
ent upon sex is equally absurd and despotic. 


Mr. Garrison then refuted the absurd diffi- | 
culties and objections which have been | 


brought against Woman Suffrage. Because 
women have not voted is no reason why they 
never should. Custom decides nothing, for 
ten thousand customs handed down from 
sire to son have already been overcome. 
Victoria Woodhull favors Woman Suffrage, 
and I believe with her on that point, said Mr. 
Garrison ; but of her eccentricities, | wash my 
hands; yet, Horace Greeley meanly says that 
all woman suffragists are free-lovers, just be- 
cause Victoria Woodhull is one. Some object 
to Woman Suffrage because women are weak; 
but few are so foolish as to think that she is 
too weak to lift a little piece of paper and 
place it in a ballot-box. It is an impertinent 
question to ask how household duties will be 
managed if women vote. She will attend to 
those duties all the more if allowed to vote. 


The Woman Suffrage question is not a Bibli- | 


cal question in any respect; but as many texts 
can be found in favor of, as against, Woman 
Suffrage. Neither is it a question how many 
women desire, nor how many don’t desire, to 
vote. On the same theory, because there are 
tens of thousands of m2n who do not vote, 
none should be allowed to vote. If women 
don’t want to vote, they can stay away from 
the polls just as men do, Whether Women 
will vote good or ill has nothing to do with 
the question, for they can’t vote worse than 
the majority of men in New York. 

Mrs, Ada C. Bowles accepted the logic of 
Mr. Garrison’s speech, and maintained that 
no man who eves in Republicanism can 








ne 
deny the right of women to vote. The law 
placing woman upon the same level with idi- 
ots, lunatics, and criminals, and denying the 
right of voting to-these four classes, was re- 
ferred to in a scathing manner. 

After further remarks by Mrs. Lucy Stone 
and Mrs. E. K. Churchill, the Convention ad- 
journed until evening. 


Th i ¥* 

e@ evening session was well attend 
President T. J. Lothrop ou the coe 
introducing Miss Anna C. Garlin, of Provi- 
dence, who spoke of the general idea of mascu- 
line and feminine excellence, and pleaded for 
more reverence for human nature and the equak 
rights of common humanity. She said that the 
war for Woman Suffrage was not a war against 
oppressors, but against oppression. Mr. Gar- 
rison, later in the evening, took a different 
view of the war, which, in his opinion, must. 
be waged against oppressors. 

Rev. Lewis B. Bates, of Chelsea, contended 
that Woman Suffrage would produce a better 
state of society, and p ed to pulverize 
the three most frequent objections to Woman 
Suffrage—that woman does not want the bal- 
lot; that some contending for the ballot are 
not what they should be; and that woman wilB 
be degraded by giving her the ballot. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman delivered an address 
in which she stated that the stronghold of 
caste in this country, to-day, is sex, and cited 
several instances of oppression to women from 
the enforcement of unjust laws, which ‘were: 
made without their consent. The laws in ref- 
erence to property were especially condemned, 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke believed that. 
man and woman were different, but that they 
should co-operate with each other. The savy- 
age’s idea of woman’s sphere was that of a 
slave; the Mohammedans make woman an: 
ornament and plaything, while Woman Suf- 
fragists believe that man and woman should 
work in harmony. The army nurses did work 
utterly opposed to what is called woman’s 
pred, but you ask any poor wounded soldier 
if they lost any of their divine womanly qual- 
ity by such work. Experience amply shows 
that true feminine delicacy will not be les- 
sened by allowing women to vote. We gave 
the ballot to negroes because we needed their 
votes; and we need the ballots of women, to- 
day. to work out great moral reforms. 

irs. E. K. Churchill made a good hit by nar- 
rating Dr. Holmes’ account of the autopsy of 
a man’s brain who went out before a lecture- 
was finished. Some thought the man was 
sick; others, that a telegraphic despatch had 
summoned him to his home; but the autopsy 
showed that the man’s brain was full; that 
he had received all that he could stand. 

William Lloyd Garrison then read the reso- 
lutions reported at the afternoon session, and 
Rev. Everett L. Conger read the list of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


The association secured a number of new 
members, and the committee appointed to 
collect money for the cause received a liberal 
sum. One of the most pleasant features of 
the day was the dinner given by the Associa- 
tion at the City Hotel, a social and enjoyable 
feast to both mind and body. 





WOMEN PREACHING. 


Rev. Mary H. Graves, of Mansfield, preached 
in her own pulpit last Sunday from the text, 
“If the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, would’st thou not have done it’’ ? 

Rev. Celia Burleigh preached the opening 
sermon of the Channing Conference, which 
convened at Fairhaven a short time since, 
from the words, “He that sat upon the throne, 
said, behold I make all things new.’’ Local 
papers speak of it as “an able setting forth of 
the kingship of agreat idea.” This is the first 
instance on record of the religious exercises 
of a convocation of churches being opened by 
awoman. Rey. Celia Burleigh also preached 
in her own pulpit, Brooklyn, Conn., last Sun- 
day, from the words, “‘What went ye out for 
to see ?”” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Massachusetts Labor Union 
Will hold a Convention in Horticultural Hall, Tues- 
day, May 28th, to consider the condition, claims and 
needs, of the laboring classes. 








——— 


New England Woman’s Club. 
On Monday, May 27th, Mr. A. B. Alcott will speak 
to the Club, 3}, P. M. 








SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its —~ from any 
other monthly published. It is original and first- 
class, and fills a place in the literary ranks before un- 
occupied; is beautifully illustrated, contains choice 
stories, fine poems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, 
and gardening departments, and spicy editorials on 
literary and social topics. 1t numbers among its 
contributors the names of many of the most gi 
and eminent writers of the West. It is a well estab- 
lished magazine, having been running over three 
years, and having a very large and rapidly increasing 
circulation. Send your address for a specimen copy, 
containing one of the most varied and liberal premi- 
um lists ever offered to the public. Address T. J. 
GILMORE, ‘Milwaukee Monthly,” Milwaukee, Wis- 

May 25. 
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HOW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS! 


Take an Agency for the New Health Monthly 


“THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH.” 
$2.00 a Year. 


Send stamp for particulars to 
S. R. WELLS, 


389 BROADWAY, N. ¥+« 
May 25, at 


Cale XP-+9 
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